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a we. 
HONORABLE JOHN L. McLUCAS 


at pom fn the he served a8 an officer in the U.S. Navy inciudie ere, Daring 
at sea in the Pacific ; Officer, CIC Officer, and ons 


) serving as Under Secretary of the Air Force from 1969 to 1973 until 
wae appointed treet Att Force in 1973, AMter two years cc op eee 
1977, Ho thea: peor esitent Gerald Ford to head the FAA, a poet be anny, 
1977. g. winrned to COMBAT where he worked for aight pears bokan 
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Interviewer’ not On March 8, 1996, I sent Dr. MelLcas a lst of questions which Dr. 


McLincas responded to in writing n a 25 March 1996 letter. I have listed my questions and 
Dr. MeLsca's anewers at the start ofthe interview The actual taped interview of April 10, 


and May 7th follows. 


INTERVIEWER: What romped yo desis ave he MITRE Capron 1 ace 


“ppointment as Under Secretary of the Air Force in 19697 What had been your prior experience 
with the Ai Fors? Di Soxety Seaman yo tobe is Unde Sactay? Were on fii 3 


with the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force (OSAP), ts history and its organization, prior to 
becoming Under Secretary? 

DR. McLUCAS: I was bony enjoying life in Concord, Maseachssts, when the Nizom 
Administration took office i Jamary 1969. Concord was pleasant commnnity, and as bead of 
MITRE, I was inthe enviable position of corporat leader, local civic activist, offices in my church, | 
and all the rest. I was active in YPO, the Young Presideat's Organization, and had just run a 
“ominar on “What Can te Black Commanity Expect from the Young Presidents Organization” 


As a result of the success of that seminar, I was asked to head the local chapter of YPO, While 


Souismpuns wheter t tke te astignment on top of fall lie, Iwas asked to come t | 
Washington to discuss the Under Secretary's job. | | , 
| As I suid I was enjoying being a VIP in Concord, but I was aot enjoying the continuing | 


: Civil unrest in the nation brought about by our involvement in Vietnam, As everyone knows, it was 
a subject of tremendoas controversy and was causing me considerable heartbum. As head of 


MNTRE Corporation, I was doing more or les continnons linsoa between our company and ou 
*ponsors inthe Pentagon and at Andrews AFB. We were caly thre or four miles from Hanscom | 
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AFB, Electronic Systems Division (ESD), tnd Lincoln Laboratory and ere i clinwas daily contact 
with one or more of those agencies I came to Washington at least monthly, and often, more 
Meawenty than tha, discussing problems with our sponsors and serving onthe Ait FoceScienti | 


an example, Johnny Foster, Nactionaadeamg coanen 
(DDR&E), was a friend of mine. He called one day to say they were going to build what came to. 
ne the MeNemara Line in Laos, and he needed a technical person to be put in charge of the 7 


| STeopees tat fel nsalien of hat yer. Wiis fow hows Thad one of cr ey 


cngineers, Dave Israel, on a plane, beaded for an interview with Jobnny, Johny never let him leave 
until he had agreed to take the job, move to Washington, and work ° "round the clock on the 
problem; = Ge process of bringing Deve on boar, Johny taled t our sponsor about cur 
supplying a few dozen MITRE people to support him. | 

| Four years before going to MITRE, I had left a company, H HRB, oe ee eee 
bing fm ie engine in 18500 eve! nd in 1962 be oa he Poo, | | 


* #Pemt two Years on the third floor of the Pentagon as a deputy to the DDR&E — at the time 
Niarold Brown. My job was to oversee development of tactical systems ofthe three services and the 


Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA). I headed an office called Tactical Warfare. As such, 


| "had spet mach time with OSAF oficial — Bugee Zacen, Brockway McMillan, Joe Chrys, 


Al Flax, among others — —— and their military counterparts — — the Chief [General LeMay] and his 
crt Ji Fon Sie Mom, nd ten, Ibsen dof Genel Shi | 
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MCLUCAS 


a Air Fores Sysinns Command (AFSC), tnd I sympathized with his frustrations onthe TFX. an 


CX [which became the C-5}. General Screver did ot like being overruled by the Pentagon 


villas on having the TEX built by Boeing; the miliary had gone though along score select - 


be sad wo have me loo a bes he con't lk sou inc ts tekeptoe and gga pe 
and see it in the flesh. 1 stid T'd be willing to do that. He said, if you'll be at Andrews AFB 
somotrow morning, we'll Ay you to where the projet is *t'7:30 the next day, I climbed into a 
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MCLUCAS | | 
-T-39 and soon landed at Beale AFB. They rolled beck the hangar doors, and teresa completely 


black airplane like nothing I'd ever seen before. It was the F-12 interceptor, or the A~11 Oxcart, 
Inter called the SR—71— an all-itaniam structure, proving that we did indeed know how to wotk 
titanium. 1 was impressed and had to sign some papers acknowledging that I would respect the 


7 secrecy of this very hush-hush program whose very existence was not recorded anywhere in the 


Public record. But sbout then, Harold decided to have Fred take responsiblity for the TFX 
tetimony, and I never was asked to testify personally. As soon as the testifying was over, I 
assumed responsibility oversight for the remainder of the TFX program. We went through all kinds 
of hell asthe McNamara decision that all the Services would use the TFX kept falling into disfavor. 
The Army made the case thatthe airplane fulfilled no Army need, and it was let off the hook. The | 
Navy needed a new carrier attack airplane. and the TFX was supposed to be the answer. The plane 
took the name F-111, panckes eee anatase adie 


PAID war gd ie. Te Nay Sn cen fire ond whe Metnar t 


the building in 1967, they finally were able to scuttle it. They then hired Grumman, their favorite 
contractor, to build the F-14, which looked an awfal lot like the F111 — about the same size and 
wi all te same racial carci (hh types engine, singing, e.)—but thd 
Navy nameplate on it! a | 
‘Tape Jot of ane vishing various Amy, Nevy, and USAF fctis and bases geting 
familiar with the military and its doings. I was very conscientious. We worked on what airplanes 
would be developed for this and that mission, whether there were airplanes already in te inventor 
which could be double-hatted, whether aircraft carriers should have muclear power, and so on. 1 
spent a lot of time working the issue of whether there was an engine suitable for the C-X; there 
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MCLUCAS | 


- wasn't, but GE finally came in with a design that cut the mustard: it was the TF-39, and it formed 


as for a whole sable of engines which have gone onto fame and fortne. _ 
This reminds me of a critical event during my tenure with the Air Force ten years later. We 
wes baying he E-4 Atrne Command Ps nit ha Prt nd Whitney (PW) eg 


‘it. P&W had supplied all the engines for the B-747 up to that time. Gerhard Neumann of GE came 


in one day and said we ought to be using his new CF-6, After listening to his pitch, atkins. 
Pet T coun’ spend any money to get 4 mor high-powered engine when the exiting one wat 


already big enough to do the job. He ssid he would take the P&W engines off my hands and give 
| me the upgraded GE engines at no extra cost. I said “Sold!” We told Boeing to reconfigure the 
Srplan® forthe GE engine. They did so, and ten they went wo their commercial customers and si 


Set om now on, they would offer the sisplane with ether engine at the customer's choice. 
{spent moch time in joint meetings between the Air Force and Navy on the TFX struggling 
with a host of issues like weight, landing speed, lift coefficient, and 20 on. Every few weeks the 


Ney tal eote: compan shout he spas and how i jst waa’ uted ots mito 
their environment, etc. 


After wo yor of is had fled tho cbigntion I ad taken on in my criga 
“contract” and prepared to reenter the “real world”; ; I looked at various jobs back in private 
industry. Harold pied a Distinguish Public Service medal on me and mentioned tha here was 
a job in Paris that be was helping recruit for, , and maybe I should take a look at it. He said he was 
Boing to Paris the following week and suggested that I ride along, which I did. We flew over to 


Paris and, to make a long story short, the job appealed to me. Against almost all the advice I got 


arte tine about going ont ofthe country and being forgoten by all my friends her, 1 I went to 
Paris to work for NATO for two years. It was a great tour, tne the family learned a lot about living 
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MCLUCAS 


in a different culture — albeit not a hardship tour — in Paris. 


"While still with DDR&E, I made a visit to Southeast Asia to see firsthand what some of 
the needs of the Services were in that theater. This was before the major buildup of forces; Saigon 
was a rather pleasant place to visit with the women in their bao dais, various officials of the 


| Viemamese goverment throwing dinner panies and speaking French, and all the rest. I returned 
to Vietnam a couple of times later. and of course, each time we were more involved and less sure 


just when we could wrap it all up. But my life in DDR&E was mostly about developing new 
weapons for general warfare in Europe, such as a new engine for the C-5, a new tank for the Army, 


_ And similar problems, rather than concentating on Vietnam. We had offices of special warfare 
‘working that issue. T remember McNamara announcing in 1965 that we were finally on top of 


things and there wouldn't be any more bed news. I went off to Paris feeling prety good about my 
two years in the Pentagon, where people said I had done a good job: Thad certainly leamed a ot 


about the world beyond my experience in a small company in Pennsylvania 


This reminds me of an event which preceded my arrival in Washington. Harold had invited 
me ‘0 come to Washington as a deputy in his office, and I was trying to weigh the pros and cons. | 
It occured to me that Gene Fubini had made a similar transition to what I was being asked to do 


and that his background was not unlike mine. He had been a key officer in Aisborne Instrumeats 


Lab on Long Island, which built equipment and performed services very similar to what we did a 


a He conld be a good source of advice, s0 I called him and arranged a mecting to discuss his 


decizion to go to Washington. I asked specifically whether, when he decided what ought to be done, 
he felt he had enough authority to accomplish what he wanted to do. He said “John, if you take this 
job, you will not be authority-imited; you willbe wisdom-limited!” He said there will be lots of : 
cases where you will see important factors on both sides of the decision and there will be millions 
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7 | -MCLUCaAS 
of dollars riding On the outcome and it will just be very hard to know which is the better way to 
go. I did take the job, and I did have the troubles he said I would. I've thought about his remark 


V 


| Butonto Paris. spent two years at NATO Headquarter asthe Assistant Secretary Genera 


for Sciemtific Affairs, reporting to an Italian, Manlio Brosio, who had been ambassador in Paris, 


work with. I worked closely with the American contingent at NATO headed by Harlan Cleveland. 


another real gentleman whom I have enjoyed working with ever since. (Ambassador Brosio had a 


‘Rephew who dated my daughter.) One of my jobs in Paris was to head a committee of defense 
‘Grectors from all NATO countries. Harold Brown was the U.S. member, and I saw him in Paris 


Nery tot Over those two year. Our concer dea withthe development of common weapon | 
‘rae among the NATO allies m case of war in Borope. There wasnt mach tlk about Viet, 
in that environment, and of course many of our allies thought the U.S. was spending much too 
much time td ceny wong shou Southeast Aan emi of my our a Pos, se 


changed jobs, becoming the Secretary of the Air Force, 


ne Gamer ofEarope, sod very school vacation, I tok the family tose yet anche par of Europe 
Pe Gs Dlesomed on a prescription of tol immertion in Freach schools, eamed to ive in 
rod Knd of cults, and general ved. My cet danghtr Let up with her caste. 
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7 raed he ope cla in ana! My wie dition dds good job of making 


_ it appear so. 


My other job was chairing the meetings of the Defense Research Directors Committee on: 


| which Harold Brown sa. It ook most of my toar to get it working smoothly, but it was a good 


experience at seeing how mauch you could get done with allies working together, and how it would — 


be foolish to expect more than was possible. I left with a very good feeling about having taken the 
job. Contrary to what my fiends had sai sbot geting isolated and being ot of sgh, out of mind 


1 found that when I looked around for a job, several good alternatives were available. Several were _ 
on the west coast in addition to an opening due to the impending retirement of the president of 


MITRE. in that connection, I was visited in Paris by Jack O’Neill, the head of ESD at Hanscom, 
and Jim Killian, the chairman of MITRE and also chairman of MIT at the time. I also heard from 
Harold Brown and Bennie Schriever, both of whom urged me to take the job at MITRE. After 
| looking st various jobs including two in southem California, I took the MITRE position. After 


making @ trip to California to check ‘out two job possibilities, I flew to Boston and landed in the | 

mide of s snowstorm. It made California lok expecially good to me, but my wife sud, “In’t the 

snow beautiful?” I took the job in spite of the mow. _ 
While living in Paris, although I visited the US. ee ae ee ee I was somewhat | 


siclied from the buildup of concem at home sbout Vietam:; I came beck to find that it was mack 


more of an issue that I had known before. There was quite a bit of unrest in the Boston area sbout 
the war. Ove a period ofa year ors, I myself developed rather intense fetngs about how the 


LBY administration was handling things. By the spring of 1968, I had drafted a letter to Clark. 
Clifford, the Secretary of Defense, and Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, saying I thought the 
| many Show be allowed to fight to win. I described our policy asa no-win situation where we | 
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_ MCLUCAS 
won "tet-you-win-but-we-won teeiyoe-out that seemed the closest I could come to describing 
what was going on. As head of MITRE, I saw that I cookin't write a leer as a private citizen 


without its being taken as the postion ofthe head of MITRE: I was sitting there holding my letter 


and trying to decide what to do with t when BJ went on the sr to announce he was throwing in 
the towel and wouldn't stand for reelection in November. I was greatly relieved, not because I knew 


| what would happen next, but because I thought anything would be better than more of the same. 


| voted for Nixon but was not and have never been active in politics. Nonetheless I was in 
frequent contact with various people in Washington sboat how centsn jobs (including my old one 
in DDR&E) would be filled. 1 helped persuade the parties on both sides that my candidate was the 
Tight one for my old position in DDR&E. So I was talking to the recruiters and others about jobs | 
teat needed to be filled when Bob Seamans called to ask me to come down and talk about my | ; 
Possible role in the scheme of things. (Eight years later I played a similar role in geting Bill Perry | 
‘0 sell his company and come to the Pentagon as DDR&E. I must add that I had nothing to do with 
his coming back the second time as deputy to Les Aspin, but I certainly applanded Bill Clinton 
hiring a person of Bill's backround, Bill bad been a key member ofthe Packard Commission oa 
procurement reform and had the ideal background for the number two job on the third flocr. I've : 
always been prond that I was his first boss beginning back in 1954 when I hired him as a part-time 
Sraduate stmdent at HIRB for $2.50 an hour to work on some math problems oa one of our projects) 

Bob Seamans told me he wanted to talk to me about the Under Secretary's job and that Met 
Laird and Dave Packard also wanted to talk to me about that job and another one. I came down and 
had good discussions with all three; ; Mel Laird told me about how the Nixon team would get us out 


7 ofthe war and we could then concentrate on strengthening our defenses against oor real enemy, the | 


Soviet Union. Deve Packard ok me that be wold be my bus onthe ether job I woud hav, 7 
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3 _ ent Home and tol! my wife that I was thinking of changing jobs and reuming i 


ation She ha jut got cr new hue fished he way the waned td ad ws, 
Oe TSY Reset cuvironment in Concord, an area she loved from her college dey a Welles 


svete mult sw) "She thet I was ou of my mind, and se was not cay periaded tas 1 
Soe Teme goverment. In fac. never dd perme her jst weet shead and tok the jo 


sees i ms De sid Thad sold ot 1 goes be was hoping 14 tick around and be of sme ely 
mh tame OF he Problems we had discussed together. That's another piece of unfinished borier 
which I think back on from time to time. | | 


hoes sreeary. He wanted tue deputy and expected t do alt of travel in which case 1 won | 


mn Oe Rowe when he was away. There are many times wien it really screws things up if you joa 
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on any public document, and the NRO budget never appeared in any public document either. In 
1960 the Corona had its first successful flight; it was actually the fourteenth attempted flight. 
Fortunately all the key people involved in the conception of the U-2 knew its life would be limited 


tnd sane werk onthe stlite shortly afer theft fight ofthe U-2 in 1955, So when the U3 
| was shot down in May 1960, we were re vn ey Corona. 
Desenaaly. Thad been ative on WS 117-L in the 19508 whea HRB took a small contact from | 
Nnght Field to convert some of our sirbome clint receivers to operate in a sateine It was small 


7 Pommoes, but it allowed us to claim we were active in space-related work 


1) Having begun my Ait Foce carer in 1946 in one of the lowes abe ( 7 
PIYEIcist of civil service grade P-2), the idea of taking the mumber two job had a 
| 7) Having served for several years om the DIA Advisory Committee, 1 was 
quite familiar with the work of the NRO, and the idea of running that exotic 
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| MCLUCAS 
: program had enormous appeal. 

: | | 3). And having worked closely with Gene Zackert and Harold Brown in 

their roles at the Air Force, I knew the challenges faced by Bob Seamans and his 

deputy. I welcomed the opportanity to tke past ofthe responsiblity for key Air 

Force decisions and felt I could do at least as well as my predecessors 

| 4) Having begun to feel very frustrated about the way the Vietnam war was 

: being fought, the idea of getting closer to the place where the key decisions were 

being made and possibly being able to shorten the war myself had a certain appeal. 
Siting tee in 1996 and secing the date of 1946 afew lines above, I fel lite ike 
celebrating my 50-year association with the Air Force. Of course, it was the Army Air Forces when 
I went to work at the Cambridge Research Center, becoming a separate Air Force in September 


1947. Sheila Widnall held a SOth anniversary forthe SAB las year, and at that party, Thad oaly 


49 years withthe Air Force. But her party was premature, with the date being the Oth anniversary 

of the decision to found the SAB. By the time it actually met, it was 1946 and I was on the payroll, 

s0 my 50-year claim is legitimate a 
INTERVIEWER: How would you describe the policy initistives of the Nixon 


administration? What effect did Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laid have upon the OSAF? 

DR. McLUCAS: What was new about the Nixon administration? In my view, the main — 
difference was that Nixon etal. suid they were in Vietnam only long enough to get out graceflly. 
‘Mel Laird impressed me as a man who was strong-willed with a lot of ideas. And he wanted to 
create a team of senior officials. In McNamara’s view, be and his deputy secretary and his staff 


were hired to put the military departments in their place. He tended to treat the sevice secretaries 


like lackeys, except for Harold Brown who had been a member of his staff for four years before 
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MCLUCAS 


he took the Air Force job. Zuckert didn’t like to come to work as soon as McNamara did. The 
rumor was that he usually had to dress in his limo on the way to the Pentagon; it was a federal 
offense to keep McNamara waiting when he called to ask you to come to his office at 7:00 AM. 
When Admiral McDonald became Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), he never adapted to 


| McNamara's rules that you were supposed to live atthe pleasure of the Secretary of Defense 


Admiral McDonald thought you should get your work done in an eight-hour day, and if you didn’t 
it meant you weren't property organized. McNamara stripped him of that arcane idea. 
People criticized Nixon for not having a plan to get out of Vietnam, but he seemed to have 


| * stronger intention to get out than BY di, oo it was better than the alternative of dragging thing 


out. Unfortunately, it took almost four years to realy stop the war, with our geting out in 1973. 


Bob Seamans left the building in May of that year. I became secretary just as the war ended, s0 my | 
tour in the top job consisted of our attempts to salvage an Air Force from the wreckage caused by 


loss of equipment, of morale, and of the feeling the Air Force had always held that if there was a 
Job to be done, we could do it. We tried to rebuild the morale and get a start on a few new projects. 7 
The most important new specific development we brought to completion on my watch was the 


YF-16/YF-17 flyoff, the selection of the F-16 as a major component of Air Force equipage and 


its sale to NATO. The F_15 development was pretty near completion when Bob Seamans left In 
my view the F-15 and F-16 showed that if you did a good job of design and test, you could avoid 
finacos like the C-5 and F-111 — two programs started by our predecessors who were so smart 
they didn't need to do prototypes but could go into production on fixed-price contracts for airplanes 
that were far from straightforward follow-ons to previous work. The wings fell off both of them: 


| me ht onlin new winghn for ths Ft} tal whole sow wing hor ho We spent a lot 


of money and effort salvaging those programs. — 
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_ INTERVIEWER: What ini acini ails effect on the Air Force? 
_ DR. McLUCAS: Mel saw himself as a team builder. He left the building i in 1 1973, so he has 


been gone now for 23 year. During that time, “his troops have organized a number of alumni 


meetings. Our team was called the Laird-Packard team, and I think we all felt our team was real 
Mel set up weekly meetings with the secretary and under secretary of each service: if either was 
away, the other would come alone. He alto bad a weekly meeting with the three service secretaries 
together, if the secretary was away, » the under secretary would replace him at the meeting. ‘It would 
be hard to imagine McNamara holding such meetings. When Jim Schlesinger became Secretary of 
Defense, I suggested we continue the meetings Laird had convened with the three service 


_ Secretaries. + He aed me what tong thy could ponibly have o tak abou the meetings never 


Mel Soha wey meting wi lo is aap te poop we | 
"anions events and requirements for reports and so on. Mel was very proud of his ability to work 
the Hill; ; Re spent a lot of time walking the halls of Congress and rounding up support. He used to 


brag that he never lost a vote on the Hill. He had his own set of rules about the White House We 


Wwonld get calls from the White House and our tendency was to respond. After that happened a few 
times, be ssid at staff meeting that we weren’t supposed to do anything when the White House 
called except to refer the caller to Cart Wallace, his pesonal assistant. always found Mel very | 
TuPportive, but he was highly critical when something didn't go the way he thought it should 

One day he called me and asked me to come down to his office. When I arrived, he asked 


= me to tell him what the Air Force had ever done right by way of program completion. He said he 
| Was hearing that the Air Force had a way of screwing things up and he'd like a list of developments 


that had gone right. I went back to the office and started trying to find something that had gone 
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right. It took a long time; I finally went back and said thatthe only program I could find was th 
C~14], That airplane had come in on time at the stated price and was working well in the field 
Later we had a number of successes, and by the time he left the building, he had changed his tune 
At Geparture ceremonies for me, and I think for Bob Seamans as well, he gave the Air Force credit 


for having more successes than any other service. He said that now when someone asks which 
service does the best job, he always answers, “Air Force.” 


INTERVIEWER: Pi you have «planned aged that you hoped o concent upon when 


: Pecoming Under Secretary ofthe Air Fores? 


affordable. I felt thatthe cost of prototyping was not the iasve- the reason for prototyping was to 
avoid the huge blunders we had experienced in cases where no prototyping had occurred. I believed | 
we couldn't afford not to do prototyping. It tamed out that Dave Packard and Bob Seaman fet: 
pretty much the same way, so I was preaching to the choir. The lightweight fighter was probably 
the best example of a pure prototype, but we applied the prototype philosophy to the F-15 also. 


That is, we built only a few airplanes and subjected them to full-life tests before clearing them for 7 


Production, or even for full-scale development. It cost money to do it, but the process resulted in 
méhly successful airplanes which now have twenty years of outstanding performance under their 


belts. 


INTERVIEWER: What areas did you eventually focus upon, and were they of your 
emg ei uy ey Se en ne Un Sot 
of the Air Force? | | 

DR. McLUCAS: Bob Seamats and I agreed mautally on what areas he would work ang 
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| MCLUCAS 
what areas T would work, but we weren't saying that if A got airplanes, B wouldn’t make any 
contribution, and the same for satellites, For example, I worked the issue of locking up weapons 
on the B-52s, When I came in and found there were no locks on nukes, I started pressuring John 
Meyer and got them locked. It took some time for people to accept the idea, but they came around. 
_ INTERVIEWER: Did you want to lead the NRO? Did this assignment interfere with other 


OSAF diz? Di you main con ove te NRO when you became Sexy fhe Ar Feet | 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes, I wanted to lead the NRO but, as I said earlier above, that was not 
something that had to be negotiated with Dr. Seamans. During Harold Brown's tour as SAFOS. Al 


Flax had the responsibility reporting to Deputy Secretary of Defense 


; Dé NRO work interfere with USAF work? I split my time more or leas 50-50 between the 
two assignments. There were times when I was totally involved with the NRO, but ie wasn’t 
common, so I would say that was not a big problem. 

{ maintzined control of the NRO after I became SAFOS fora few months At first, I was 


acting secretary beginning in May 1973, *0 it wam't feasible to tm the NRO wok over to 


someone else. Only when I actualy became secretary in Fly was that an option, I immediately 
sare recruting, and I believe I had hired Hn Plame by lef 
2 INTERVIEWER: Were you pleased with the organization of the OSAF? Did you ever 
recommend any changes as Under Secretary or as Secretary? 
DR. McLUCAS: I don't remember trying to change the organization. The only friction | 


-SxPerienced was minor. Phil Whittaker didn’t take kindly to meeting with me to discuss USAF 


Mees when we fst sarted working together; pethape be thought I was ying to insert mys 
between him and the secretary. I had no such intention: ; T merely wanted to keep the ball rolling, 


fo Teves took offcose at his atitade, and I hope he didn’t ether 
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INTERVIEWER: How involved did you become with Vietnam war issues? os 
7 DR. McLUCAS: As National Reconnaissance Office (NRO) director, I had some 
involvement in the sense that Vietnam was one more target area for us. But our main concerns there | 


were the USSR and China, with Vietam getting litle attention. I did work some communications 


| | issues and was involved in the gunship business as backup to Dr. Seamans. 


INTERVIEWER: Who were some ofthe most memorable pople you dea with during 


your tenure as Under Secretary and Air Secretary? 
DR. McLUCAS: OF coun the heaviest involvement wat with thoes close by — — Laird, 


Packard, Seamans, John Chaffee, John Wamer, Stan Resor, Johnny Foster, Mal Currie, Dick Helms, _ 


Jim Fletcher, im Schlesinger at OMB. Bozo McKee, and Jack Shaffer st FAA. I remember well 
some of the people I had to testify before. - such as John Stennis, Eddie Hebert, George Mahon, and 


| Bill Proxmire. I had good interactions with university types like Jim Killian, Howard Johnson, Jerry 


Dinneen, Walt Roberts, and Doc Draper. | enjoyed very much working with industry people like 


a ie Wilson at Boeing, Din Land at Polaroid, Tom Jones at Northrop, Sandy McDonnell at McDAC. 


Gerhard Neumann at GE, Allen Puckett and Bud Whecion at Hughes, Si Ramo and Rabe Meter 


‘at TRW, Ed Uhl at Fairchild, and Irv Kessler at RCA. 


___ INTERVIEWER: You worked with four Air Force Chiefs of Staff, John P. McConnell _ 
(February 1, 1965-Foly 31, 1969), Join D. Ryan (August 1, 1969-Fuly 31, 1973), George S. Brown 
(August 1, 1973-June 30, 1974), and David C. Sones (Fay 1, 1974—June 20, 1978). What can you 
remember about your relationship with these Chiefs? Can you recall their relationship with the 
OSAF? How did the Air Staff and the OSAF relate daring the tenis ofeach of these Chiats? 

DR. McLUCAS: CSAFs. As the dates show, I did not work long with J.P. McConnell and 
woul sy wa not pei good bd mand wok wel wth Sly MC 
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| on wives issue, Dring howe ety ay, hd an exci reatoship with ohn Meyer and I 
| think he felt 50 too, “ack Ryan and I worked well together. He was aman of few words and I could - 


hever understand why; when he spoke, he usually had something worthwhile to Say, but it was 
mot ike pling teeth og him wo talk. He didn't change when he retire he said nothing at 


| hs retirement ceremony, very few words at the White House when President Nixon pinned a medal 


on him (the day before Nixon's resignatica). When Jack would retum for some kind of reunion, | 


: ne REN GRTC a toch — including descibing the state of his bent, I ater decided tha he mms | 
_have known all along that be wasn't going to live long, and pechaps that explained his tacitam 


nature. He was quite nervous when we talked at lanch (we had lunch together frequently for 
business purposes). "would fen noice tat the whole ble was shaking from his ngs doing fs 
motion beneath. 

Tony my si ow te its wr ery meh ad owt gh of 
their with-it-ness. I never got close to J.P. I thought I got as close to Jack as was possible for an | 
"srt do, ad we woe oper quite wel. remember one dy tej of the avy | 
brass and the Navy secretary came up, ‘and then the Army too. He said that neither service was 
need to having mach interchange botween the civilian side and the military side, I said that all | 


Knew was that inthe Air Fore, thee was lt of interaction He said he agreed but that twas nc 


necessarily because the military wanted it that way. I made the point that the civilians could be of | 
great help to the military in geting support on the Hil, ec. ene ee ie a ee 
the military sometimes got more interaction than they realy wanted. 

_ George Brown was, in my view, ;* great chief. He was a great role model for his own troops 
and worked smoothly with the civilian side. He and I used to go to the Hill together to testify. It 


Neem bec of timing end my wen at scretary tring in he meme, that he and I were up 
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for confirmation at the same time in July 1973. With John Stennis in the hospital with gunshot 


wounds, Stuart Symington ran the hearings. First, George and I visited Senator Stennis at Walter 


_ Reed. It was like a love-in The senator felt he knew both of us well and it showed. It didn’t hurt 
| any that he had shared a vacation spot with me one summer, courtety to the Air Force, Then the — 


Symington hearing went swimmingly George and I decided that we made a pretty good team, so 


Wwe started going over to the Hill together without the usual retinue trailing behind ws. I remember 


George Mahon asking one day why we had no one with us. I said I thought the kinds of questions 
he would ask were ones we ought to know the answers to; it was only the petty details where we 
would need backup. He seemed happy with tha response, so we kept doing it. Of corse that was 
Rot the only way we went over, but it does illustrate something. {ft George Brown and I were 
quite sympatico. I admired his wife, Skip, and worked well with her too. 

After a year, he got promoted to Chairman, JCS, and Dave Jones came in. ilies 


| ted Tad no wouble agresing that Dave was the right mun forthe jo. Dave and I had a good 


relationship, and I think we worked well together, but we were never as close as George and I were. 
Deve was more conemed abut ks reltonship with he Secor of Defers and wanted 
succeed George as chairman. 

Dave was a quite forward-looking man. When I was under secretary, Mel appointed me a 


| special assistant for civic affairs. As such I dealt with the services on what programs they would 


do to build better relations with the local communities where service families lived. In that role I 
dealt with Dave Jones. At the time, he had something like the Second Air Foece reporting to him 
and had a number of “ Civic action” programs which sounded pretty interesting. I asked him what 
we in the Pentagon conkl do to facilinte that work. He sud “ust get ont of our way!” That was 
Dave Jones, allright. But he was a doer and got a lot done. 
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One cameo me ad i ews inking of ecommendng Chap nes fo fou 


‘Star. at. We talked it over and decided it would be a good idea We talked to Jim Schlesinger who also | 


thought it was a good idea, so his name lef the Pentagon with strong backing, Chappie was as good : 
as his word; he ssid if we promoted him, he'd never give us reason to regret it, and he never did 

in eromn Ink ck Rom wa ih here ws otf intrctin betwee he ita 
and civilian sides of the Air Force, and it usually went quite well. 

INTERVIEWER: Pi Yu chonte af ine wie ou bse Say of he i 
Force in your own right? | 

DR. McLUCAS: | don't rememer sting down within Pheer snd drawing up ay | 
kind of list of items for each of us, | told him that he had total responsibility for the NRO and I 


| would ty not to interfere, but if he wanted to talk with me or ask my advice, Pd always be glad 
to help. Ceri, he woul follow what he thonght was good busines practice when I was out 
| of town. I don’t remember ever beg unhappy about what he did. 


INTERVIEWER: What can you recall about the role of the service secretary during your | 
Tre Di on tlie thatthe service secretary ong to have boen more involved in operation 
matters? | 

DR. McLUCAS: The rol of service entry in opntional raters wat note ite vie 
I became secretary. Si em acy mit ding Vicon, bet Vista ws ity wie 
I took over as secretary. | 

INTERVIEWER: Do you rec svg wan ens between Secretary Sotmans snd Dr. 
John S. Foster, Jr., the DDR&E from October 1, 1965, to June 21, 19732 Was be difficult to get 
along with? | | . , a. 
DR. McLUCAS: Interface with DDR&E-Johnny Foster was an activist and he was not the 
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MCLUCAS | 
een en tan Some i abe ck havc of oy ha aed | 
He and I had a sort of mutual admiration society and worked together very wel. Ths had begun 
while I was at MITRE and continued from then on while I served in the Peatagon. I think Johnay 
oul’ have liked very mach to be offered the job of secretary of the Air Force. I do not remember 
serving as a link between Johnny and Dr. Seamans, but it could very well have happened on - 
occasion. As to whether he was difficult to work with, I didn’t think so, but if in fact he tended to 
Fo with he lat pt he cou be id to be dificult wo wad with AS a pole example 
serving as Air Force liaison with him, I was heading the NRO when the STS (shuttle program) was 
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17 Dr. Malcolm Currie succeeded Johnny as DDR&E and I worked very closely with him for 
18 the next 2 1/2 years of my tenure. He was of great help with the lightweight fighter and the GPs 
19 system which we finally got underway during his term. Dave Packard and Mal Currie were of one 
20 mind on GPS: namely, that if Air Force built such a system, it should reepond to the needs of all 





21 the services-—-its requirements package should satisfy everyone. So we had to incorporate the Navy 
22 Timation fystem, thus replacing the Navy Transit system. A joint program office was set up with 
23 Cot Bra Packnson beading i, ad his gromp came outwit the anewers which have stack an 
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allowed the system to be built. Two years ago, it reached IOC (Initial Operational Capability) and 


, more recently reached FOC (Full Operational Capability). Even the FAA has started j incorporating 


it into their operational Plans and is building approach plates based on GPS for all airports in the 


country. And Frank Shrontz left the Air Fore to take the same job on the third floor where he 


helped get the F-16 adopted by NATO. fim Beggs was at General Dynamics during that time and 
was also of great help in selling the F-16 to the NATO counties. Jim wore his NATO tie pin with 
al] the countries’ fags on it for 15-20 years after the F-16 was adopted by NATO. He was very 


‘Proud of that accomplishment and rightly so. 


INTERVIEWER: What weapon systems or ismes dd the DDRAAE and th Air Force work 


Dee DORA ene tush do wh planing er inpovngwepnry i Sout A, 7 


exmple the 105-mm cannon on C-130s? _ | 

DR. McLUCAS: DDRAE worked withthe Air Force on weapons for Vietnam but Iam not 
® good witness on that; I mggest Bob Seamans and/or General Larry Welch who now heads IDA 

INTER VIEWER: Did you have ready acces to DOD Aasant Secretaries when you were 
Under Secretary of the Air Force? 

DR. McLUCAS: The quick answer is that I had good relations with most of them and with 
He #2fs Of Mel Laid and Dave Packard, I wood closely with the DDRAEs and Roges Kelly 
Bob Moot, Bob Froelke, Gardiner Tucker, etry Friedheim, and Barry Shilito, and also with Gerry 
Smith and Cari Walske on atomic energy issues. T guess I didn’t work with the medical guy very 


| muuch but it was becanse we didn’t have too many issues to deal with 


DTERVIEWER: i oe has Seto Defame Seige ly 


"2, 1973-November 19, 1975)? 


DR. McLUCAS; Fortmately we had already worked closely with James Schlesinger when 
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_ MCLUCAS _ | | | | 
_ [headed the NRO and he was assistant director at OMB, so we got off to a good start. In fact, that 


relationship was what led to my becoming secretary Elliot Richardson had invited me to funch one | 


day shortly after he came to the Pentagon in the spring of °73. I remember three things about the 
‘lunch. The first was that as soon as we sat down at the lunch table in his office, a mouse came cut 
from behind s chest and started remning around the room. The second was that he was a very 


gracious host and said many nice things about my tenure up to that point. The third was that he said 


that although he would very mach like to invite me to stay on as secretary, he didn’t have the 


authority to atk me. He said the jobs of service secretaries would be filled by the White House to | 


pay off certain political obligations and that it was quite likely that Govemor John Love of 


id in ir ehh nd i ain wn ed ay nw | 
relief because Ia slready spent all my money with three kids in college and one yet to go. I went 


: Out and started a job hunt which I didn't feel free to do until he told me that. I looked at jobs in | 
| Cleveland, Boston, and Los Angeles. After just about settling on a job with Hughes in L.A. I had 


one more call from Joe Charyk, president of COMSAT asking me to come over for an interview. 


| We calked about this and tha and finally agreed that I would tke a job as VP Enginering 
including heading the COMSAT Labs. As I remember it, thet was about the middle of June. Within 


a few days, there was something called the Saturday Night Massacre; it involved the resignation 


ofthe attorney general, the appointment of Elliot Richardson to replace him, and the move of Fim 
Schlesinger, » head of the CLA, to replace Elliot. Jim immediately called me to say he had heard that 


Thad taken a job outside the government. I said yes, he had heard correctly. He said “Whoever it. 
is, call him up and cancel it! I want you to stay as secretary ofthe Air Force.” ” I said “Elliot told 
mee have te amo oer me he job 401 went cut and gt job ote, Are you 
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Saying you have the authority to offer it?” He said “Yes. I told the laces I wouldn't take the 


Job if I couldn’ t pick my own people.” He said I should call COMSAT and tell them I wasn’ t going | 


| to come to work. ‘Tsaid “Why don’t you call Joe Charyk and tell him that?” He said he would but 


1 don't know tat be id. The timing was tebe; he called me over the weekend; Monday was « 
holiday and I was supposed to start work on Tuesday. So on Tuesday morning, I went to COMSAT 
to tell them that I wouldn't be coming to work after all because I had been asked to stay on in the 
building as secretary of the Air Force. They seemed a bit disappointed, but since Joe Charyk had 


Pe under etary and no dot epee ot hving served term a ert he understood 





cv mervant atthe botom ofthe Air Frc roster it didn’t soem Ike the woes of fates to sad my 


| carer in goverment in the top Ai frce jb ax secretary. Of course it didn't work out quite that 
| way since two years later Jerry Ford asked me to leave the Air Force to do a couple of years as 


FAA administrator, Fortunately for my ego, he has told me several times since then that I did him 


| 8 big favor by moving to the FAA to take a job he was having alot of trouble fling. 


Yim Schlesinger and I had a good working relationship, but that wasn’t true of too many 


. people in the building. ‘Jim was not easy to work for; you had to make a lot of allowances. He was 


no Mel Lain. Mel wa a fallsime politician, bang up everyone and making them al feel good. 
Yim was tacitar and thought that grownups should work out their own problems; bs won't going 
to be a nursemaid for them. 7 

INTERVIEWER: Were you considered for other postions within the DOD? | 

DR. McLUCAS: Other positions in DOD? When I was in DDR&E, Paul Nitze was 
secretary of the Navy and interviewed me for Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research and 
Development. He eventually took «gry from Case Univesity. When I was Director of the NRO 
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and under secretary, uve Pca led o me abou th Ait Sezeay of Dts fr 


Command,Control, Communications, and Intelligence (ASD-C31) job. I was never sure whether he 
Felt that job was more important bat nothing came of i think that was the time e hed Eberhard 


Rechtin as ASD. | | 
INTERVIEWER: What cn you real about te CSA cost overs? Did you = 


involved i in this matter? 


DR. McLUCAS: That subject came up a second time shortly after I came into the building 
as under secretary. 1 think it was Pete Crow who was testifying, and Emie Fitzgerald inserted 
himself into the action and told the people on the Hill about the overran problem. It-had come up 


7 during Harold Brown's tenure. I thought it was Harold’s problem and we shouldn't touch it with 
| * ten-foot pole. Somehow Bob Seamans got mixed up in it, but I still felt I had no reason to 


become involved. st it out while it went trough court cases or Civil Service action or whatever, | 
Eventually, while I was secretary, » the Civil Service Commission made a ruling that the Air Force 


7 had to take Fitzgerald hi back and give him al hs back pay (with interest, no doubt) end in 


comparable job to the one Bob Seamans had abolished. I refused to seat him until we got an 


Opinion that the job we planned to pat him in was ruled by Civil Service to be comparable. After 
| Wwe got a letter to that effect, he came back and sat there in that seat for years. I couldn't see how 


| a grown man could sit there taking pay for doing absolutely nothing for all that time. I had visions 


of putting myself in his place: what would it be like if my grandchildren asked me some day what 
t did for the Air Force and I said that I drew fall government pay for doing nothing for twenty 


| years. Is that the kind of legacy I would want to leave? I don’t think so — but maybe he sees 


himself as having taken on the giant and killing the giant — or at least getting its attention. 


vm WwW | 
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TAPED INTERVIEW STARTS 


10 APRIL 1996 


INTERVIEWER: You mentioned Harold Brown as Direcor of Defense Research and 


Engineering. Did you know Harold Brown before you became a deputy to him’? What type of «man 


was he to work for? Was he considered to be a “boy genius” or something close to that? 
DR. McLUCAS: First of all, Harold Brown was a very intelligent person, but as to your first | 
specific question, I had not met him. I knew that he was there. I knew that he was succeeding a 


man named Herb York, who had that same job under President Eisenhower, and I had known the 
| predecessor of Herb York, who you might say started the office—a fellow named Eric Walker. At 


that time we had something called the Rescarch sod Development Board, snd Bric Waller was 


President of Pennsylvania State University, snd I was a member of the Penn State community. And 


#0, I knew him. But anyway, the DDRAE began to become more established, and about that time 
Herb York came int head it and he was replaced two or tee years Inter by Harold Brown. 

Up in the Penn State community was a man who one might say was an activist, a Vice 
Present of Peo Sat, nd nko it name in «mis, wo wat ctlting bck endfor 
between Washington and Penn. State. His name was McKay Donkin. And on one of his Washington 


trips he talked to one of Harold Browns deputies, who was a Navy three-star named Chartie 
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Martell. Charlie Martell was the Deputy for Administration, and they discussed an opening and who | 


might be able to fill it. This Penn State Vice President told Martell that he knew a man back in the 


Penn State community that might | be willing to take the position. He further commented that he had 


no idea if he was interested. 
At that time I was inhi iaaiicendesiiadiddiaidetiitcciees 
town, about 5 miles out. I looked out — we had had a snow at the time-and there was a guy 


coming across the snow in snowshoes. I had never seen anyone out there in snowshoes coming 


| down a hill toward my house. I stood there and watched him, and sure enough, he came up to the 
door. It was a fellow named Donkin. It sounds D-u-n-c--n, but it’s spelled D-o-n-k-i-n, He came _ 


up to the door and greeted me, and said, “T've been talking to my friend, Charlie Martell, in 


Washington, and he ssid his boss Harold Brown is looking for a deputy for tactical warfare, and 
‘when he described the qualifications, thought of you, What do you think ofthat?” And Tsui, 


don’t know.” | | 

So, one thing led to another, I went to Washington to meet and talk with Charlie Martell 
I guess he was favorably impressed because he arranged for me to go in and chat with Harold 
Brown for a while. It was the first time I had ever met Dr. Brown. He is a very smart and 
intelligent man. Our meeting took place in February or March 1962. The DDR&E were still at the 


point of getting their act together even though they had been in existence for a year. Harold Brown 


| had two or three deputies, but this particular job was still open. Putting it differently, this job was 
fadged important enough to justify a deputy DDR&E rather than continue to be subsumed under 


wife and colleagues, and in about a month or so I made further visits to Washington. After 
discussions with mutual friends I decided to take the position. Of course, I was required to leave 
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| | 45 | MCLUCAS 
my present job in some sort of rational way; 2 and that took a while. So, bkcinaliy damne to 
Washington in May that year to start the job. So, to answer your question, no, I did not know 
Harold Brown before I started to work for him. 
‘What type of person was he? 
INTERVIEWER: To work for? | | 
_ DR. McLUCAS: Well, you know, we became friends. So, what I say will be biased by the 
fact that I'am a friend, therefore, you might say favorably disposed. Actually, it was a very mixed 
kind of an environment to work with and specifically, to work with him. He's very smart, very 
intelligent, and tended not to be to patient with people who didn't know what they are talking 
about. And here I was, a brand new recruit, not familiar with Pentagon ways and 0 forth. So on 
the one hand, he's very abrupt, he’s wishing be had smarter people around him. On the other hand, 
he was very good to work with. And for me he realized that I was giving up a good job which paid 
well in a nice community, to come to the Pentagon to take a job at half the pay, in a new 
environment, and he obviously realized that I couldn't be very well up to speed. He really was very 
nice to me, very fair in jadging me, and pleased that I had taken the job, etc. So, I would say, to 
Se major exe, then, the atmowphere was coe in which Iwas welcomed and appreciate. So, it 


was quite positive in that sense. 
What was be lik o wok fr? 'm yng to deserbe what it was Ike It was certainly not 


“negative, mostly positive. Yet, I felt like an outsider trying to lea my way around And I 
| remember the feeling of being totally overwhelmed by the stuff I am supposed to know. People 


talked of all kinds of weapons systems that I hadn't worked with. The Army had something called 
a (MAULER), for example. This was a missile system on tracks, and it tumed ont we had a lot of 


‘trouble with it because they were going into full-scale development but had not yet even 
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MCLUCAS 
demonstrated that the damn thing would have worked in the first place. And of course this led to 
the typical Pentagon questions. Are these guys asking too much? Are they going to fall on their | 
face? Can they really deliver? And the same was tre on alot of different weapons systems. When 
frst stared we were begining work on something called the TFX (acta Fighter Expemmenta). 
Are you familiar with that? 

INTERVIEWER: Yes. | | 

DR. McLUCAS: And that was terribly controversial. The seisanisa was, does this company, 
General Dynamics know what they are doing? Could they build it? Was the whole thing a good 
idea? Was it too advanced? Here the Pentagon planners were talking about buying thousands of 
these. And buying them in such large quantities that you get them for $2.5 million apiece, and so 
forth. And yet, not one of the sirplanes iad been built, not even the prototype. And now we are 5 
smart, we can take a computer and design this airplane, put the parts together and fly it, and bypass 


. all that long, drawn-out prototyping business. And all that was a very controversial program. 


Well, there were dozens of those things like that, and all of a sudden I'm supposed to be 


“wp to speed-on all of these, and it's very daunting to be thrown into the middle of such an 


environment. So for the first few months it was hell just trying to get up to speed so I could 
participate in a conversation. After about six months, I began to feel that I knew as much about 


| these programs as the other guys. So from then on, it was just a question of how much I could 


handle, getting better acquainted with people, systems, and organizations and adjusting to the 
| INTERVIEWER: Then, he must have had a good opinion of you? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, yes, we had a very good relationship, and he was considered good 

to work for, certainly by some people. He was also considered very... I'll have to use that word 
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| MCLUCAS 
dauntiag again, I guess. He was so smart. He always asked the tough questions. A group of military 
People would come to his office to brief him on some topic. They had_a stack of charts about a foot 
MB. Harold Brown comes in and he say,“ don't ave time to Took through al these chars wi 


| you, just answer the key questions.” They said, “Well, sir, , We're prepared to go through this, and 


what do you mean the key questions?” He would respond, “Don't you know what the key questions 
are?” It tended to throw them off base. I saw dozens of guys come down and get overwhelmed by 


his approach. Iemerber one official who had a sign om is de tht sid “Don't re me Tel | 
| me what you know.” That was Harold Brown’ "s attitnde. Cut out these long-winded briefings. Let’s 
Cat to the heart of it. And in that sense I would say he was a daunting person to deal with, and | 


would sy there were many who would say be was not well ied. He was admired by the people 


who respected his brains. On the other hand, people who were overawed by having to brief this 


very smart guy were afraid of him 
INTERVIEWER: But he was not like McNamara, right? 
| DR. McLUCAS: No. He wasn't. You know, » McNamara was a sort of machine, and people 
were just overwhelmed by him. But it was different with Harold Brown. He was less impersonal 
than McNamara. People were cowed by him you might say, by the fact that he wanted to cut t 
the important roseticns: Now, I'm exaggerating for the purpose of showing examples. But 
Sometimes he would look at and go through these charts and have a discussion with briefers and 


£0 forth. Other times he was just too busy to go through all that rigmarole, There was a school of 
‘bought about that time that one of the important things a young officer needed to do was to put 


on a dog and pony show, and so forth. Brown didn't care for and was not impressed by that sort 
of thing. I guess a lot of that style of briefing still goes on. 
INTERVIEWER: Yes, with enhanced graphics now. How about General Shriever and the 
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MCLUCAS 
TFX? You mentioned his dislike of the TFX. In addition, can you recall anyone besides Secretary 


of the Navy Fred Korth liking the TFX? 


DR. McLUCAS: Well, it became sort of a test of loyalty to McNamara’ § system, I guess. 
First of all, Harold Brown liked the TFX. He-was forced into the postion of supporting it because 
the source selection became controversial. Harold Brown, Secretary of the Air Force Eugene. 
Zack, and Fred Korth were the he men peng dry to McNamara who wee pt in 
position of saying the Air Force and the Navy will build and suppor i. : 

First ofall they wanted the sirplane because McNamara had theory that you could bald 


one plane that would satisfy all the services. If each service needs a new airplane, why do the 
srcat have to be diferent? Why cant you just have one aircraft and everybody boy i? Thi 


gives you a longer production run, simpler spare parts for stocking, simplified maintenance 
procedures, common training ofthe techmcns, and soon. And you can imagine drawing up a i 
of 1,000 advantages for doing something like that. But the argument remained, W ill the airplane 


F do what the services want? And, of course, the services were a mile apart on that 


But when you get to the Secretaries — — Fred Korth, Gene Zackert, and Harold Brown (who 
was treated atthe same level as tote other two, eventhough he was in a new slot, DDR&E)-these 
three men were principal advisors to McNamara, McNamara dealt intimately, you might say, with 
only a handful of people, three of whom were the men I’ve just mentioned. And then he had | 


Charlies J. Hitch as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and Alain C. Enthoven, Assistant 


Secretary of Defense (Systems Analysis), as his analyst. You might say, those five guys were the 
people who had continuous access to McNamara, And McNamara was the source of all wisdom. 
They tended to develop a sort of “us verms them” attitude about things. Then, all the uniformed 
people were sitting there looking at McNamara and his team wondering how do we penetrate that 
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| | MCLUCAS 
and how do we deal with it It wasn't easy. Zuckert was more in tune to work with people. Korth 


wns politcal apne, and was going to demons his loyalty to McNamara. The sur 


selection committee felt that Boeing should build this airplane, but there was a school of thought — 


: mtb ew pe tn tl Dai sl al nd Fe Kath gh at | 


a terrific idea. I mean, it was to be built in his own state — Texas | 
So in that sense, it was a very easy decision for him. it ought to be builtin Texas. So you 


a had Korth with a personal interest in seeing the project go to Texas and Harold Brown with a 
| Pemsona’ interest in seeing the success of the McNamara philosophy that we would have an airplane 


that would be used by both services. We had Zackert, as far as I know, not having formed a strong 
opinion about Bosingverms General Dynamics, but if it made McNamara happy to have it don | 


_ in a particular way, then that way was okay. I don’t remember Chariie Hitch or Alan Enthoven 


laying mach of lea the tine, bt Tm eta hey wer ang things Ie, we, dh 


| McNamara concept, one plane for all services, makes financial sense And 80, you have this small | 


group, this handfal of McNamara men, lining up saying this is a good thing to do. 
NTEEYENER: Te Nery even ot of e poe tc ple wa 
heavy for their carriers. | 
DR. MoLUCAS: Wel, that's ight. Shrove’ like oft was, fof al, Bocing vas 
favorite supplier of the Air Force. Now, he would say that he had plenty of good reasons for | 
Sepporting Bosing, but I think it would all boil down to the fact tht he had more confidence in 
Boeing. And let's se, what had General Dynamics done lately? They had done the F102, F-106 
combination. They had built the B-36. The F-102 had a good reputation, the F-106 was jast 


. retired. The B-36 was a big clunker. . The B-S8 was flying, but it was questionable whether it was 


+ good airplane, 
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And, now, I'm trying to get tothe question of what did Shriever think of allthis. I think 


that be just thought thatthe design that Boeing was onto made alt more sense becanse they had 


built a | lot of good airplanes and they could do it again. 

INTERVIEWER: I waned tank you about your lions with General Srcvr. You 
mentioned him a couple of times inthe questions - | 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, he and T have always been very sympatico I don’t know, I’ve just : 
always been impressed with the guy. Now, he’s no genius, but he’s almost as good as a genius in | 


the sense that he had a good feel of what this program was about, and how we have got to get 


cooperation on it, how we have got to motivate our people, and how we have to defend getting our 


resources, sell it on the Hill, and 90 forth By and lage, Ihave always had very high opinion of 


INTERVIEWER: By the time you first met him he had an established reputation with — 
missiles, didn’t he? | _ a 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, he did. He had built the missile program from scratch and made it 
work, and s0, he was a hero to a lot of people. 

INTERVIEWER: Was be well respected within the scientific community? You jus 
mentioned that be was no genius 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, he was, and of course he —as I have said, he did that missile 
program with the Ramo Woldridge firm—he had given them a lot of latitude, and they had used 
their access and their special treatment and so forth to their advantage. But they delivered the goods. 
I remember being very envious when I was out in the civilian world of the fact that Shriever gave 
Ramo Woldridge such ready access to all his deepest secrets, and he paid them well. Most of us 
got our 7 percent profit on contracts, and they got 14. Shriever would have told you, and I guess 
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he will today, that the reason they got a higher profit is because they were restricted and not 
allowed to capitalize on a lot of the things that they conceived and brought up and so forth because, 


in order to maintain their objectivity and ability to oversee other contractors, they would have to 


*aY no, won't go into production on these things ourselves, and, therefore they deserved the right 


10 De Paid very well for the oversight job they performed in contrast to some other company that 


might make just few percent but would get bilions of dollars in subsequent contract. A few 


percent of billions would be a lot more than 14 percent of millions. So, anyway, the scientific 
community sw thatthe country was in rs, at leat they interpreted i that way It was "The 
Russians are coming" mentality. The Russians are doing all these wonderful things, and here we 
are dragging our feet. We've fot to get in there, we've got to move fast and we've got to get the 


top people working. And Shriver son of coslesced allthis effort. So the scientific community 


respected him in a sense that there was an emergency, he's the guy in charge, and you've got to 
support him, unless he doesn’t make sense. They noted that he seemed to be making sense, 20 they . 


had a high opinion of him, 


INTERVIEWER: As a manager, right? a | 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes, right. Now, he was an expensive manager. He believed in having 


‘enough money and not scrimping. He believed in parallel processing. If he had an important job 


% do, you had better have two guys trying i. fone fais, then you don't go down the tubes. 
INTERVIEWER: Let me bring up the question of McNamara since we have mentioned him. 


Can you recall anyone being friendly with him or liking him as a person or any of his schemes? 


There is the impression that most people just didn’t like him or his policy; is that the way you see 
it? 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, when you put it on a numerical basis, it’s certainly true, but he did 
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have this inner circle. As l mentioned there was Harold Brown, Charlie Hitch, and Alan Enthoven. 


They thought McNamara was a terrific person He wasn't likeable. What we're talking about here 


is respect. They thought he was on to some good things and they should suppor im. After all, the 


services were seen as ingrown and antiquated, with the old-boy network and the military spit and | 
| Polish that prevailed, They fe it was more mortant to ge things done and organize their weapons 


and build up a Department of Defense as opposed to three separate services, and they believed tha 
they had to get on with it. In this situation there is going to be blood on the floor sometimes, and | 


| ere are going to be a lot of people upest, but most ofthese are old, starchy guys the 3- and 4-sar | 
generals and admirals. It’s okay to shake them up. I mean, their rationale was tha these old guys 


are lethargic, and don't know anything about modem management, and 20 forth. So if you have 


to push a few of them into the ground, retire some of them early, and don’t pay too mach attention | 
| to their thoughts, that’s okay. Tints «otk at neds © be scoped in modeisng ti 
_‘ System. 


INTERVIEWER: And tht is what be did He didn't py mach stention to them 
DR. McLUCAS: That's tight. And there was a very — I have trouble coming up with the Pe 
right words for this—but a very daunting atmosphere to work in: These guys were cowed in fron: | 


| of this guy McNamara. He'd push them down and not pay any attention to their thoughts. He didn’t 


believe at all in the military tradition and just didn't ace that the old-boy network had any 
reine Thee tings wee jot inpeiment in is way snd complied his efoto mode 
the Department of Defense. } _ = 

| INTERVIEWER: I goess thas why President Keanedy got him as his Sccreary of 
Defense, because he liked his management style? I can think of one other thing you mentioned 
Previonsly about having the one plane forthe two services. Well, I would wonder how McNamara 
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rationalized that with his experience in the automobile industry — you know Ford as well as the 
other automobile manufacturers, Chrysler and GM, made many models of their products. I suppose 


that’s giving the public a choice that they could pay for versus giving the taxpayer a choice they 


might not want to pay for. Maybe that is what he was thinking. 
DR. McLUCAS: The taxpayer deserves to get a bargain. I guess we would slo have argued | 


that, although I don’t remember this specifically coming up, that I'm not saying that you" ve got to 
get rid of alll the other airplanes. I’m just saying that there is a multiservice need for a tactical attack 
type airplane, and to the extent that the need exists, we should buy off of the same production line — the 


Army, Navy, and Air Force. Now, the Army was able to wiggle out. The TFX was too heavy. They 


needed something smaller and lighter and cheaper, but the Air Force and Navy were stuck with it. 
INTERVIEWER: And after he was gone, I guess the Navy got out of it? 
DR. McLUCAS: Immediately. — 
INTERVIEWER: We touched a little bit on this subject of Gene Zackert. What about him 


during the period? Do you think he held up well under the McNamara regime? Do you recall? 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, that's a hell of a good question. I thought he did a good job of 


trying to bridge that gap between the Air Force military and the superstructure that existed in 


| McNamara’s office. His attitude was that we have got to work this out; let’s give and take here and 


there. It's about the only way to do it. We've got to get the military to accommodate what 

McNamara wants us to do, and we have got to doit within the system. We have just got to make 

it work. He was obviously being pressed by McNamara. I think I might have pat something in my 
previous notes about his dressing on the way to the office. 

| INTERVIEWER: Yes, yes. He wanted to get there at about the same time McNamara did. 

DR. McLUCAS: He just didn’t like the idea that he was asked to get to the office that 
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early; and after all, he had been a lawyer. Lawyers tend to start late and work late, and here's 
romebody that wants him to get up early and be at work at 7 o'clock and not only be there, bat be 
Organized and ready to go and up to speed. It just sort of went against his grain. But it was part of 
the price one had to pay— if you can't stand the heat, then you had better get out of the kitchen 


HF yom want to be Secretary ofthe Air Force under McNamara, you have to doit So, he tied his _ 


best to do it. 
INTERVIEWER: At his time when you were with DDRAE did you ever think shot taking 
* ob ae Dndenecrery o Secreta ofthe Ai Force? Wa hr anything tractive abou ta? 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, there was one thing attractive about it. Those guys, obviously, were 
on the decision corridor — the E Ring. They were the guys making the decisions, calling the shots, 
and deciding what was worth doing and what was no, and that had a certain appeal I liked being 
on the inside, not the outside. So when — I'm trying to think when this happened--when Fred Korth 
left as Navy Secretary and Paul Nitze took over, I think it was, I would say late °63 or something 
Hike that, we had a couple of Secretarial changes. The General Counsel, Cy Vance, became Army 


_ Secretary, Paul Nitze became Navy Secretary. He had been the ISA (Intemational Security Affairs)- 


"YPe in the Peatagon-State Department. Paul Nitze ssid to me, “I have got to have an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Rescarch and Development. Are you interested?” We discussed this 
Possibility at some length, and, to make a long story short, he picked someone else You know, that 
tot of forced me to think about whether I liked it. I meded to stay around the Pentagon loagert 
take a higher position, but since I had planned to stay there only 2 years, I would have had to move | 
to @ specific service as opposed to moving a little further up on the McNamara organization chart. 

INTERVIEWER: Okay, let me move on to the NATO position. What was the attraction of 


the NATO job for you? 
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DR. McLUCAS: Well, ink was manly it wasn Pci I had been to Paris. only 
a few times, but I thought it was such a glamorous place, and to actualy be paid to go there that’s 


pretty positive. By that time I was up to speed on all the weapons programs that were going on, 


tnd the idea of becoming more of payer in the broader scene appealed to me. When I left I wrote 


Harold Brown a memo in which 1 anemted to size up my two years in Washington, specifically 
what I liked and what I didn’t. I don't remember all that I wrote, but one thing I do remember was 
that | ssid the structure and day-to-day relationships were such that I spent most of my time with 


| my nose to the grindstone inside the building, and I would have liked to have gotten out more and 
ind more intection with the State Department and other branches of the government in 


Washington, and more time to testify on the Hill, and so forth And then, when this NATO thing 


came up going to Pais woul! expend my herzons. leptons raging). So, the deal was mainly _ 


Ym not sare this ste, ba when Secretary of the Ary Elvis. Stahr didn’t like some 
of MeNamara's methods and word oft got to McNamara, heard that McNamara sid that if that’s 


‘the way he wants to play, then we will have to get him off the team. So the Secretary of Defense 


made life even more miserable so that Sthr would leave, Who knows? That's scutlebut, as we | 
used to say in the Navy. But what I was saying was there were a couple of changes — Korth left 
and was replaced by Panl Nitze, and Stab left and was replaced by Cy Vance. By the way, ( Cy 
Wance was somebody I had a lot of respect for. I thought he was a terrific guy. When Jimmy Carter 
picked him as Secretary of State, I was beginning to wonder if this was an example of the Peter 
Principle. You know, if you take a good man and push him higher and higher in the government 


_ eventually, Yon Bet tothe Point where he's over his head. Anyway, to get back to your question. - 
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INTERVIEWER: We are on NATO. You mentioned you took the job against the advice 


of friends. Who was the hiring official — ~ Ie Person that hired you? How did you manage tha 
position? 


DR. McLUCAS: Well, the hiring official would have been the Secretary General of 
NATO. But in a practical sense, the hiing official would be the Assisant Secretary of State for 


Fnropean Affairs, someone with a title like that He lew that the previous incumbents were al 


scientists. They were from the scientific community, + and it really was another ole-boy network type 


| of thing. We had a couple of guys from M.LT. and Harvard and one from Scripps Oceanographic 


Institute, and they were all acientists. There was going to be a big change with my coming in. 


NATO would have a new commitise which decided that instead of hitng a scientist to chair te 
_ Science committee of NATO, + from now on they had to pick a guy who would be at home not only | 
with science but with defense research. The new commitce was a commitee of defense research 


ie a — the Harold Brown's of the worid. I had to chair both the science and defense research 


committees. So Harold got in the act, and he said, “We need someone who can chair NATO's 


Science Committee and also its Defense Research Committee.’ Since I had a few degrees in 
physics, " You coukt claim I was a scientist, although I had never worked as a scientist. I had worked 
as an engineer, + Hot as a scientist, until I became a manager. But anyway, you might say in a more 
Practical sense, Harold Brown was the one doing the selecting. A new committee had been created, 
and he would be going to those meetings as a member, so he wanted a boss or a chairman be cou 
work with. | | | 

INTERVIEWER: So that’s what he did. Because he needed a friend in court, he picked 
you? . a 7 . 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes. He talked to the people at the State Department, and they said that | 
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if that’s what you want, it's okay with us. 
INTERVIEWER: Did he want you to stay on as eins of DDR&E? 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, be understood that that wasn’t going to happen. 
INTERVIEWER: Two years tenure? — 
DR. McLUCAS: I had signed up for two years, and neither of us ever questioned that. He 


id say to me that in retrospect we should have been smart enough to see that two years were going 


f© 80 very fast, and it would have been better to pick someone who could stay longer, but that was | 
never discussed as an option. So we both just accepted the rules that we had established. | 

INTERVIEWER: When you were at NATO, EE et 
consider developing? | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, that was the concept. f you had asked did you actually come up with 
weapons that should be developed on some common basis, I don’t know that we ever got that far, 
frankly. was mol atime of tying to gt crpanized. International bodies move a deadly slow 
speeds. You can imagine all these various Harold Brown's of the world coming together, looking 


| Meech other very suspiciously and asking Who the bell are you? and Why should I work with you? 


and s0 forth. The committee itself meets only two or three times a year, and these people needed 
time to eam something aboot each other before they could talk about concepts. You would discuss 
the money you could save by having common weapons. You would discuss how you could simplify 
the logistics with common weapon systems. You would discuss all the pros and cons and generally 
conclude that it was a wonderful concept. You could certainly save lots of money and concluded 


that wouldn't we be better off ten years from now if we had started doing it right away. ‘There is 


lots of talk, and that's how these intemational bodies are. And s0 I'm sort of stalling for time to 
think a lite bit more about this 
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INTERVIEWER: shink wit you hae hee isthe roots ofthe NATO fighter, the common 
NATO fighter. Were you trying to think of things like that? | 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, yes, but to a great extent what these common 1 NATO programs 


cont of is pople coming in with certain bargaining chips, suchas I've gota F-104 (And Inter 


| it would be the F-16) and you’ ve got a Mirage, and each of us is trying to persuade the larger group 


that our airplane is great and maybe you will want to make a couple of improvements but, by and 


large, we have got the machine you need. I's sort of like that. On the other hand, if we start early 


enough, take for example with a battle tank, we could start early, and two or three countries could 
get together and develop this tank, and we could all buy it off the same production lines. I would 
build the treads for all of them, and you do the same forall the chassis, and we would both save | 
a lot of money. You could imagine we could talk about that for years before we actually had to cut 
any metal. And things move very slowly, but let's face it, one of the biggest things in NATO has 
been the feeling of camaraderie. The real effort is to get these countries feeling comfortable with 
each other. And when you get them feeling that we have a common destiny, you get people to feel 


that they know people, and if a war were to start, they would actually have friends to work with, 
| You could start with people you knew instead of people you are still trying to meet. When we had 
meetings where representatives from different countries would come, you'd look at the table that’s 
| outside the meeting room door and see all these military hats piled on the tablee—hats representing 


people from 15 countries. And all their hats are lying in the same pile. Isn’t this wonderful? I mean, 


they are all working together, really together. We have common enemies, we love each other, and 


this is wonderful. It's mainly a feeling—that's what NATO is about. It’s mainly 2 political union 
of people who know how to work together, and fortunately you've not had much experience 


_ fighting together. We’ ve had a lot of experience in meeting together. We've had the NATO Defense 
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| College that people attend to take a postgraduate course and get to know Greek officers, Spanish 


Officers (later), and French officers—you name it. All 15 members, now 16--it’s Just a way of 
keeping people engaged with each other. That more than anything else is what NATO is and was. 
Now, + when you get to the point where you have to talk about the fighting, the NATO fighting, tha 
6 one ell of a problem, asin Bosnia snd pisces like that So you have the Soviet threat and you 
havea feling of camaraderie counsics unite, | 
(END SIDE ONE, TAPE ONE) 
(BEGIN SIDE TWO, TAPE ONE) 
DR. McLUCAS: So the common interest in working together was teribly important in the 


“military sense. It's not just fluff: it’s real. As far as the intemational meetings and all that is | 


concerned, alot of it is trying to keep people working together inespective of what they are doing. 
So, to respond to your question as to whether our defense directors ever came up with a long list 
of weapons that they intended to develo, wel the answer, gues, woul be no, but we dd have | 
four or five weapon systems that we talked about. We did agree on certain things. 
Eventually, let's say when I came back ax Under Secretay of the Air Force, we worked on the | 
lightweight fighter. It wasn't too long asthe program went along that the fighter became the F-16, 


. and the F-16 became a candidate for purchase by a lot of NATO countries. And so, there we were 


actually selling the F-16 and actually finding ways that different parts of te airplane could be built 
by the Belgians, and.so forth. It was mainly a way of selling U.S. hardware, bat it was also a way 
of pulling out enough parts so that the Belgians’ production facilities could be engaged, and Norway | 

and Denmark could see something they could do to make their armaments people happier. It 
became sort of a bidding war between us and the French. Could the French offer more common 


"Production on their Mirage 2008, or whatever it was, versus the F-16, where the Belgians could 
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build a good part of the aircraft. So I’m trying to trace sort of the senicpaad of this concept. 
I don’t know whether what I'm saying makes any sense or not, but I’m trying to reflect on 

the atmosphere back then, when I worked there. 
INTERVIEWER: Your comments are excellent. But now, let's shift from NATO. Let me 


‘ask you & question about Gene Fubini, the fellow who gave you the advice that you wooldn’t be 


authority-limited, but rather wisdom-limited in Washington. Was he presaging the TFX, the CX and 
20 on? What happened to him and how long did he stay in government? What was he about? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, he covered the electronic side. Harold Brown had various people 
who came in, and he had sort ofa shifting organizational stractre. So depending on the exact time, 
for example, different people were doing slightly different things. Gene came in covering mainly 
the electronic side of weapon systems. Or if there was some question about intlligence-gathering 
equipment, this kind of thing, Gene was involved in it. Overtime, Harold felt comfortable with him, 


and gave him new and different assignments. When communications satellites came along, Harold 


gave him a role in trying to decide bow we would develop them. He addressed such issues as to 
what extent did we plan on using commercial satellites, and to what extent would we develop our 
own. There was a satelite program, for example, called Advent, whereby the Army was going to 
develop this big gooeynctronons satelite, Tht program fll lt because the technology was not 
ready, ee a is ik al ay an ae 

INTERVIEWER: Advent you called it? | | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, Advent. The services would get sold on some fancy new system — a 


weapon system, communication system, whatever. It was new and wonderful and high tech. Very | 


often the role of Harold Brown's office was to say, look, the technology is not ready for that. If you 


get into that, you are going to find you're premature, you won't be able to meet the specifications. 
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You won't be able to do all the things, all thin he ol inte things, that the system is supposed 


to do because it just won't do it. You are going to fall on your face. You’ re going to waste money. 


So this was a conflict, you might say, an adversarial relationship, that lay behind a lot of the things 
| Nt cecared inthe carly McNamara er. You had te services tying to pus the sate ofthe an 
| 7ouraalte wise old men who were whiz kids sting on the third floor saying, You're out of your 
mind. You're too far ahead. That won't work. You had better settle for more modest goals Now, 


Pot ies hd validity; you have goto hep ping teste of he an. The people who wanted 


: » do #0 were correc, and the people who were saying look, it won't do half of what you claim 


it will do, "Pou ar® Boing to fall on your face—they were usually correct too 20 it was a ready-made 


‘conflict. And Gene Fubini rare ne middot of hones. The Advent — Iwas ju 


saying it was a good example: I had never thought about this before, but it was. 

Gene sold the idea that they could build a synchronous satellite No such satellite had ever 
been bit be if you kad syncronoes satis, hak of al he wera thing they wom 
“rou: You would ave tre of them around the wodd 120 degrees apart and lve worldwide 
communications. 

INTERVIEWER: How do you say the name of that satellite again, air 

_ DR. McLUCAS: Synchronous, but gecsynchronous is what I should be saying 

INTERVIEWER: Geosynchronous. 


DR. McLUCAS: M mean itis fixed inthe sky lie all the satellites you're used to now, 


bat at tht ime each things n'est. And the mllis we knew how to build wer ow-atinae 


noes tint Cashed across the sky in afew minute. The systems that had been built up to that time 


- Included the Telestar. it had a visibility time of 10 or 15 minutes, and then it was gone. You had 


Ho nave 8 sting of them going around féllowing one another if you wanted a system that coud 
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transmit continuously. Let’s say you wanted to transmit to Europe, and the satellites are moving 
from here to Europe in a few mimtes, so you have got to have ancther one moving somewhere | 
between here and Europe that you can see. Then, along comes this idea to put up a synchronous 
satellite that sits still in the sky. It is always there. ‘You only need three of them properly spaced 
in the sky and you can talk to every place on the earth And so Gene was right in the middle of this 
and, unfortunately, he and his pals were correct in saying the Advent was too far advanced. You 
are asking for too much. As it tamed out, while the satellite was being built, everything Gene and 


company had predicted came true. The satellite kept getting heavier, and the Army kept thinking 


of more uses for it and kept asking for more capacity. The Army should have been asking for less, 
and instead, it was asking for more. So the satellite was growing and it became so heavy it couldn't 


be lifted. The Army had no rocket that could pu it up where it was wanted. So the project was 


fiasco and was eventually cancelled. In the meantime the Army planners started buying ground 


stations, and they were going to have the ground stations even though there was no satellite up 


there. So in the middle of all this, along came Hughes. Hughes Aircraft Company had an engineer 
named Hal Rosen who said, hey, I can build you a synchronous satellite. It will be small compered | 


to Adveot, but it will work. And he tried selling it all over town. Everyone knew was that the Army 


| was having trouble with Advent, and here comes Hughes saying they can do something that AT&T 
and General Electric can’t. That’s weird. But to make a long story short, Fubini eventually got what 


he needed to build their first synchronous satellite, which was called Symcom. 
INTERVIEWER: To be symchronons, do you have to ge it above the obit ofthe Eat 
DR. McLUCAS: You have to get it up to 22,000 miles. 
INTERVIEWER: Then, it stays there. Basically, it's out of orbit. 
DR. McLUCAS: You have got to get it to place where it will si ail cei aees 
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put a satellite higher, it slows down. Eventually, you get it to where it slows down to the point — 
where it’s just spinning around the earth once every 24 — and it looks like it’ s ; fixed. 

INTERVIEWER: | see. | _ 
DR. McLUCAS: Anyway, the idea was wonderful. By the way, we just celebrated the 50th 


Anniversary of the first paper that described this synchronous orbit, in October, 1945. The first paper 
was written by Arthur Clarke. October 1995, was, obviously, the 50th anniversary, so 50 years after 


Arthar wrote his paper, we have hundreds of these synchronous satellites up there carrying all the 
TV programs in the country and everything else. But in 962 when Fubini and I were working 


together in the Pentagon, such a thing had never been demonstrated, The satellites we knew about 


were the ones at 500 miles, not 22,000 miles. You know, it sounds pretty weird to put them up that 
high. Of course the rockets to get them up there just didn't exist them. | 

INTERVIEWER: Cat's pape wat el stead ft ine 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 

INTERVIEWER: Wes be pocalating on what the technology could do inthe fume? 

DR. McLUCAS: At the time he was 20 some years old. : 

INTERVIEWER: Is he still around? | 

DR..McLUCAS: Yes, but he’s getting old (born in 1917). I'm still in touch with him. 

INTERVIEWER: Were there times you made decisions when you didn't have all the 
information that you would have liked? - 

DR. McLUCAS: If you don't ming, let me go back to Fubini for just a second or two. rd 
Hike to describe what happened to him and how long he stayed in government, for example He 
stayed in government — I guess he came in in °61 and stayed until °6S—in other words, | he stayed 
Seouth Heol Brown's erm as « DDRAE, And when Had wat raed by Jtany Fs 
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: Gene had become so close to Harold that he left with him. Gene went to IBM and got a ob as vic 


president for R&D or something like tha. I don’t remember exactly what the ttle was, but it was 
a job a fellow who doesn't know all the interworkings of the system might be able to do and not 
depend Gea inl'of deus So he was there for quite a few years Eventually, Harold Brown would 
come back into government, but when he left the DDRAE job, he took the job as Secretary of the 
Air Force, so Gene served a8 a sort of an outside advisor to him during that period. Gene liked to 
work through advisory committees, which is what he did under Harold when he was DDR&E. The 
advisory committee is called the Defense Science Board. Gene became very thick with the people 
who were on that board, including me when I was there. When Harold went to the Air Force, the 
advisory committee was the Scientific Advisory Board, and Gene went to work with that board. At 


this time, Gene was out ofthe goverment. He was at IBM and working through these advisory 


structures and making his influence felt because he still had friends in high places. He had Johnay 
Foster as a friend in DDR&E; he had Harold Brown as a friend in the Air Force. Gene worked with 
the two of them through these advisory committees. He stayed involved. Then, when Harold Brown 
went to Cal. Tech, Gene continued his relationship with the Defense Science Board. So Gene 
continued is involvement through the advisory structure. Whe Harold came back as Secretary of 
Defense under President Jimmie Carter, Gene was back in full flower. He ran the Defense Science 


Board either directly or indirectly through connections. This gives him ready access to Harold 


Brown's office and allows him to look over Harold's shoulder on everything that’s going on, He's 
in seventh heaven. There is nothing he didn’ t receive. He is the gray presence behind Harold Brown 
on almost anything technical. He has day-to-day access to Harold. To the extent that Harold needs 7 
any technical input (you could debate whether he needed it or not becanse he was technica 
himself), there is Gene polling strings, doing favors for Harold, scratching Harold's back, geting 
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all his kicks, and so forth. Gene was around all during Harold's 1 tenure as Secretary of Defense. 

In the middie of all that, he left IBM to become just a consultant and board member. He 
lived i in Washington and stayed on as an advisor to various people, but I'd say the high point of 
his life was his service as a technical advisor in an unofficial capacity to Harold Brown He has | 
gotien in bad health the last couple of years and basically, for all intents and purposes, his 
productive life is over. He’s considered out of it. 

INTERVIEWER: Is he in his 80s? 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes. He's 80 years old. But I talked with a mutual friend lately who said 
that he went to see him for old times sake, but he wasn’t sure that Gene recognized him. So that’s 
why I say his life is essentially over. Gene was a very active man and very bright, very much of 

INTERVIEWER: You member wht es you about being win ited 7 

DR. McLUCAS: T will never forget it. It’s the truth. 

INTERVIEWER: Then, that brings me to the next question. Were there ever decisions that : 
you made about which you didn’t have all the facts or you wished you had had more? 

DR. McLUCAS: 1 would say that appliedto just about every decision. I think one of the 
most constant things about beng in a decision postion is that you never have al the information, 


‘And to a great extent, the effectiveness of a manager is his willingness to make a decision when 
| he knows he doesn’t know all he needs to know. Because if you go too far with making a decision 


with nothing, t's probably going to be wrong most ofthe time. If you wait until you get what you 


need, you will be wrong by not ever acting. So my advice is, get as much information as you need, 


| not as much as you might want and then make the decision. 


INTERVIEWER: Who was the right man for your old job in the DDR&E. Who was he? 
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DR. McLUCAS: What's the question? 

INTERVIEWER: Who was the right man for your old job i in the DDR&E? 

DR. McLUCAS: I think I mentioned that in connection with my retum from NATO. It 
tumed cut what I thought was the righ man ted ot ob god uy named Bet Foe His 
actual name is Albert Fowler, but people left off the “AI” and called him Bert He was a Fubini 


. protege. He followed Gene Fubini at Airborne Instruments Lab. and I think that's where I first 
| knew him. I had served with him on advisory committees. We got to know each other and I came 


to respect him, so when the job came open, after the man who replaced me was leaving, | 

nominated Bert Fowler, and he eventually took the job even though be said he wouldn't. He did 

a terrific job in the position, and later he became head of the Defense Science Board. 
INTERVIEWER: I want to tlk sbout your relationship with Bob Seamans price to his 


recommending you to be Under Secretary of the Air Force? Did you know him well? 


DR. McLUCAS: Well, a quick answer to the question is not that well. I knew him enough 


to know that he had a good reputation. He spent years and years at NASA, and since the Air Force | 


and a lot of the people at the Pentagon worked with NASA, many there knew about him. I knew , 
he had a good reputation, and then, that he retumed to M.LT. I knew him slightly, and this is sort 
of an interesting coincidence. When he went back to M.LT., he bought a house, and the reason this 
particular house was available was that the professor who had owned it took an assignment with 
the Foreign Service and went to India for a couple of years. So Bob Seamans bought this 
professor's house. Then, when Bob came back to the Washington area, T'll say be bought a house 
in Washington. The person from whom Bob had bought the house in Massachusetts finished his. 
tour in India, and came back to Cambridge looking for a house at just the time I told Bob I would 
come to Washington to work for him. So the returning professor bought my house. He moved out 
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hut oa ph me sh hin ew 
Washington to work with Bob. That is not important, but it is sort of an interesting coincidence, 


Although I did not — Bob terribly well, I respected him for what I did know. He is just 
a terribly likable guy. He looks like a person guy you would like to work with, | 
INTERVIEWER: I think you earlier described how you got to the Secretary's office with 
Bob Seamans. | _ : 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 

INTERVIEWER: That's where I got this question. I would like you to expound about the 
division of labor between the Secretary and Under Secretary of the Air Fore Can you describe 
Now Reb Seaman envisioned the division of labor between te Secretary and he Under Secrenry? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, it’s pretty much the way your question implies. There is a natural | 


communication systems, intelligence collating sytem sd 3 forth had to be dow, end Tha 
vn sign mad ee fr me do at. So te sign’ of dts was ae 


_ Natural process, 


INTERVIEWER: Were you swat ht pcvous Secrets had distinc nd die 
—ts en  y o Sem Weyeap pt pce 


that both of you tumed to? 


DR. McIUCAS: Well, = quick answer is no. I don't think there was any previous experience 
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along those lines. 

INTERVIEWER: That's why 1 asked whether Joseph Charyk gave you any advice ast 
what to expet, based on his experience at Undet Secretary ofthe Air Force 

DR. McLUCAS: Joe Charyk was sort of a special case. In the first place, he was hired as 
Heenan sve rear. ying whi whether in Dongs wa noice 
time. I think he was. In any case . . - (Mrs McLucas enteredthe room offering coffee) 
{ws in ik how hi snatin eid jut ee — e's al Bron flowed 
Gene Zackert — it was Jim Douglas I think. 

INTERVIEWER: No, it was Dudley Sharp. 

DR. McLUCAS: Oh. was Dudley in there? 

_ INTERVIEWER: me was in there 9 year, td then Dowgls, and hen Ques, and ten 


Talbot, — that's going backward in time. 


DR. McLUCAS: Right. What I was trying to get to was if you had a bunch of lawyers in 
tere, they Would be making decisions emily different. In our situation, with Bob Seamans and 
mes Youn two guys with technical backgrounds, I believe Harold Brown had an under secretary 
that, as far as I know, didn’t have anything to do with technology. A man by the name of 
Townsend. 

INTERVIEWER: Towmend Hoops (Unie Soxey of te Ac Frcs Ose 21967 to 
February 3, 1969)? 

DR. McLUCAS: Townsend Hoopes, sort ofa policy type I don't think Harold gave him 
say ‘echnical asignments, He ued his asiant secretary Al Fax (Assistant Screary [Research 
and Development] July 8, 1963 to March 15, 1969} as his technical right arm. 

INTERVIEWER: You Ju ote out something to me that nocd when 1 was dong 
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the book on the OSAF. In recent years, from the "60s on, it seems that more and more Air Force 


Secretaries were technically oriented people. Is that good or bad? I think the only aberration in the | 
"Sequence is Vern On, Reagan's political appointee. 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes he was political, a totally political appointee. 
INTERVIEWER: Was that good or bad? You had Hans Mark in the "70s, yourself, Seamans 


a so own and art you ge Ale, not only &tsincrman bt + cenit, and then 


Rice, followed by Shelia Widnell a physicist. 
DR. McLUCAS: Right. | 
INTERVIEWER: I just wondered . .. 
DR. McLUCAS: Wl, thik thei a recognition tia if you want © know anything 

tout the mtn of wht is ging on inthe Ait Force you need to have some technical 


| background. H's no jst management job Vern Ons min claim to fame, as far as Tam 


Mint {ons shout Pete. Is be qualified? And I sid, yes, bes qualified. I could think of peopl 
en ee unt #2 era Teme wl eb able odo the jo, sd he maser 


working closely together on technical issues. That kind of flexibility has advantages because you 


can nse the Under Seeetry atthe key technical advisor, or you can use te ssa secretary 
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depending on the technical backgound of the Specific person in ae position. ‘Sometimes one 
operational style makes more sense than the other. 

INTER VIEWER: You need a balance here somehow? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, I'm not dedicated tothe idea that these jobs shouldbe filled by 


people with technical backgrounds, but I am dedicated to the idea that if you don't fill those jobs 
| with echnical peopl, you have otto have someone who is smart enough to know when he does’ 


know anything and has to get the right advisors. I think Harold Brown was not as good a secretary | 


ashe should have been because he didn’t have any, shall Tsay, management experience. It's had 
| to make that statement without saying more about it because he did have management experience. 


He had run the Livermore Laboratories, which certainly requires management, but it’s more like 
the management of a faculty or something. It’s not management in the sense of running a company 
and making business decisions, bottom-line oriented decisions. Certainly that could be overplayed 
t0 say that a good business manager like Vern Orr is going to do a better job than Harold Brown 
who knows his technology from the bottom up. I don’t think you can really say which one can do | 
* beter job unl you lok a some ofthe things they are faced with and ty to se how they deal 

with them. {break for the lawn spinkler man} a 
| INTERVIEWER: | believe we were talking about managing the Air Force? | 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. Talking about the best way to manage the Air Force. Using technical 
people or general manager types, I guess my view was that — by the way, do I get a chance to edit 

this before you use it? 

DR. McLUCAS: I want to say something critical here of Harold Brown, but first of all, 


consider him a good friend, and I wouldn't say anything mean about him. Second, he is very smart 
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intelligent, willing to lear, and so forth, and he has a lot of good things going for him, but I don’t 


NTERVIEWER: Were the contracts not writen property? | 
OR: McLUCAS: No, the contracts started out okay bat then — let me take that back. They. 


NSS NB ie contin got no toby oun ta the sie was coin 
in overweight. ws People sdeinistering the contact sid wel, you know, you signed th coma 
ON #1 ake he weigh ont 1 po yout fig ou how tod it The way te cons, | 


| vee oe ou wat ogo in with milig machines and chemicals and whatnot sod ab, 4 | 
| St shane #0 would weigh les, bat something gee with tht. The consecace s i 
| mire memes So tee they were with an kplne tat wat oven coming 
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overweight, 

Posing had th same problem. They were biking the civil equivalent of he Cs They 
called it the 747. They got into the same problem. It was overweight. So what did they do about 


XTi woo Pat & Winans ing to igh mae nw ld yo 


and you have got to give us more thrust. So the engines were retooled and delivered more thrust. 
Their solution to it was more power. in the case of Lockheed the solution was to skinny down the 


Wings. So when I became secretary, T had to cough up a billion dollars to buy a new set of wings. 


“Mink a good manager would have known thet, and wouldn't have put us in that bind. But it was 
Maher ove of MeNamars's eas. We could no loge afford the prototype span. You know, 
you design on a computer, send the computers to the shop, build an airplane, and start flying. It 


SMn't week. We werent that smart. So wien Bob Seamans and I came slog, we did the 
Protoryping and we Gd the tenting, and Foal, we wet ito prodacton. it took loager but we | 


cous wp with good airplanes, and they didn’t have wings breaking off 

cnn etfs shen ie it win shou he C14 ad C157 Wa ; 
that during your tenure as Air Secretary? | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, yes. And it went very well. 

OR: McLUCAS: We couldn't do a follow-on. Coulda’t get the appropriate support to follow 
H through. Now the C-17 is being built to fill that need for tactical airlif: 

INTERVIEWER: And as Irecall the YC-14 and YC-15 was a successful prototyping effort 
which used a lot of off-the-shelf equipment. oe 

| DR. McLUCAS: Yes it was. Let me qucklly answer the question here of Did Joe Charyk 

sre inform 99% 8519 what expect as Under Secretary? The answer is no He and I never had 
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‘this discussion. This is not an important answer, but that's the way it was. 


| INTERVIEWER: I have asked that question of other Air Force Secretaries. I asked Smart 
Symington, did Robert Lovett ever tell you what - expect? 
DR. McLUCAS: Good question. The quick answer is no. 
INTERVIEWER: Next question here on Ernest Fitzgerald, do you remember him? 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. | | a ee 
INTERVIEWER: What can you recall about his testimony about cost overruns and 
excessive costs on various weapons systems? This is about the 1969 period. 
DR. McLUCAS: First of all, I don’t recall it as well as I would like, but let me refer to the 


- question. (Dr. and Mrs McLucas talk about the sprinkler man) In the case of Emie, I claimed it was 


Harold Brown's problem, not Bob Seamans’ problem, and I don't know how it came to be our 
problem. I claim that if Bob Seamans had played it a little differently, he could have avoided most 
of the problems. Now this is my memory of the case. During Harold Brown's tenure, Emie blew 
the whistle. Why it was necessary to blow the whistle, I don’t know. My version of history wil 
probably differ greatly from the real one, but my version was that people like Pete Crow, the 
Comptroller, were testifying before Congress about budget needs of the Air Force, and somehow 
had not got around to saying something about the C-S. Many people knew the C-5 would need 
more money. More money than had been asked for. So Emie figured himself to fill that gap, and 
he said, ob, by the way, the Air Force needs more money. And he was, you might say, out of 
channels in revealing this information at a time when the Air Force thought it was smarter just t 


| save that problem and take it up later. Obviously, they weren't going to invent the money, and the 


Air Force knew more money was needed. So the Air Force was accused of engaging in 
lle for lading the Congress to tink tat the Air Force could build the C- fr the money 
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that was initially appropriated. The Air Force k knew ha the program would need additional funding. 


This is my version. | believe this was not a major crime because it’s a question of timing. 
Obviously, as | say, you are not going to invent the money. You have got to go to the Hill to get 
"The question is, when do you go and how do you express your problem. Your problem is the 


| need for more money. The reason you need more money i that the damn thing cost more than you 


thought it would. In my mind, it's all sort of straightforward. Usually Congress comes up with the 


_ extra money, oF they don't. But you certsinly can’t solve the problem by refusing to talk to these 


Peopis on the Hill abou it. Emie is accusing the Air Force of refusing to talk to the people on the 


_ Hill. In my view, Ne As Force was planning to preseat the problem to Congress at their next 
presentation where the Ar Force would simply ak for addional fending Because of the way Emie 


Prosemves tt the Air Force ends up as the bad guy who refused to ask for the money and is going 


‘9 have to engage in a continuing stream of lies to keep the program going 
Anyway, this all happened on Harold Brown's watch. Then, Bob Seamans came in as 


i happened before we came. We don't know anything about i. Let it pay itself out. Then, Bob 
Seamans took the attitude that Emie was a {S.O_B. .), and saying mean things about the Air Force. 
anc assumed & position of I hate people who say mean things about the Air Force. He somehow 
sot Mamseit emosonally involved inthis. And all the ime I'm saying, count me out. I don’t wan 
any part of this. | | 
INTERVIEWER: Let it blow over? 
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| e MCLUCAS 
DR. MeLUCAS. Yes. By the way, I sent 4 Copy of my notes to Bob a few days ago, 
Saturday to be exact, and I said, you don't remember some of these things, but I would appreciate 


Siest Thet Gaspearne i a major ls fr anyone doing recarch of he oa 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes it is. 
INTERVIEWER: Terrible 


SVEWER: Wile we aon at ooo, did you even in cont tee 
Ones that went from your office over to the archives? | | 
DR. McLUCAS: Did 17 | 
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MCLUCAS | : 
INTERVIEWER: It is probably at Maxwell? 
DR. McLUCAS: Probably. 


(END TAPE 1, SIDE 2) 
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MCLUCAS 
| INTERVIEWER: Much more personable. 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. He was very personable and he got his kicks — you know, be liked 
to put his arm around you and say John, “you know, we'll solve this one way or another. We'll 
work together, We'll make it work.” It was that kind of attitude. So in that sense, he was a hero to 


me. He knew how to get people to work together and it wasn't through arrogance, which some 


people seem to think is okay. 

Thve worked for vera people who were ast very arrogant. And that's a way to motivate 
people. You know, scare the hell out of people. If you think that is the way you are going to get 
geod pefornance, okay, but the Mel Laird approach i my kind of approach. It works, and whe 


| the day is done, you can sit back and say, well, we got a few good things done. I got a-note from 


NA pat So ars gp when David Pca Ith nt sing at wa wing 
‘ster to MacNeil-Lehrer. I don't know if you watch that program. | 
INTERVIEWER: Once in a while. 
DR. McLUCAS: Anyway, I watch them pretty faithfully, and they did a tribute to Dave 


- Pactant: Packard died onthe same date that Ed Muskie ded. And, of couse, Ed Make was a big 


figure in Washington, and MacNeil-Lehrer, > like all other news media, tends to be biased in favor 
of the Democrats, So this big Democrat it, They get ome of his coe nds in and talk abu 
what a great person Ed Muskie was. How warm, buman, and wonderfal he was, and s0 forth. Then, 
they come to Dave Packard. They've got a guy who doesn't even know Dave Packard and was two 


or three generations younger who says, hey, Dave Packard, I don't know him bat he was a tetfic 


guy, and he had something to do with starting the silicon valley. Weil, that was all true and some 
people I talked to said hey, that was a very nice tribute It was & ell ofa tribute, The contra 
really hit me between the eyes, Ed Muskie dies, and they get his closest friends around and engage 
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Dave's friends. | 7 | 
INTERVIEWER: Right, 4o some basic research and find out who some of his friends 


DR. McLUCAS: I sent a letter to MacNeil-Lehrer and asked, Why didn't you contact Me] 
nt for Ms comments? se Mel Lard copy of my ltr. He seat mea copy of what be cai 
when he went to the Hill [Congress] and had a tribute to Dave entered in the Congressional Record. 
There were also tributes from John Chaffee, who served under Laird as a member of the Laird- 


| Packard team, and from Senator John amet. These two senators stood up and made a eulogy-type 


Shinent host Deve Packard, Met Lard made his statement to. He sid that Dave Packard ws 


“ithe aly loved. So the wit bythe tree guys was putin the Congressional Record. 1 don . 


“You see what I did. Okay, now you do your thing. You do your thing and get McNeil Leherer to 
Sve NP." T Gide now if could get McNeil-Laherer to shape wp nt, bt it jst itr 


Poms Afer 1 sent my leter to Jim Letrer complaining about the unequal weatmeat of Meser 
Mss tnd Packard on his program, 1 got alte from Jim saying “You're tight. I blew it” Tu 
“AnePeckard tam bas had several euions over the years. Bill Pry, the present Secretary of 


Defense, as a matter of fact, had a tribute in that same Congressional Record. He stated that the 


7 “Ant Packer tom was known athe smoothest working tam ina longtime. And Bll Pry ini 
me i teparse meetings that he wonld love to haves good a team as te Laird Packard one he 


been. 
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MCLUCAS 


INTERVIEWER: Did Perry work for him? 

DR. McLUCAS: No, he was a Democrat so his tenure started after Laird-Packard Yet he 
did work very closely with David Packard. Perry was David's Deputy on the Packard Commission 
which dealt with Procurement. It had a oe — like The President’s Commission on 


Procurement Reform, vt Stanied under Caspar Weinberger’s tenure as Secretary of Defense Packard 


“nih Common wih Bl Pay th Vie Chie. Bl ey had he ame are, 


Dave that I did. 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes. I was his first boss. 


NTERVIEWER: You mentioned in your notes that you had hired Bill Perry? 
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_ INTERVIEWER: That's right. Minimum wage wasn't even & $1.00 at the time. You had 
mentioned these weekly meetings that you held. | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, 

INTERVIEWER: Yon felt that because of these meetings you were more a part of the 


decision-making process, right? — 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes, 


Han I Yo dont have things to alk about, why ae you in the postions you are a? There | 
Sin Previemt among the services that come up. Let's say, thre is an isme between the | 


~Ssrsnry of Defenge and the Secretary ofthe Army, so why shouldn't the other service secrete 


re ended? It seemed logical tht if all four ofthe guys (te Secretary of Defense and the th, 
Servite secrets) sat down together they'd come up with some interesting things to any t cas 
nes Ais #4 You bad procarement problems or you ha gotea oot on some lib for bying 
sania on a fixed-price contct, and now you are begining to wonder if fixed-price coms 
Oe pooet ites: Cerainly that would bea problem of common interest across all the services. nc 
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MCLUCAS 
er wre milion poems ht we could hin ft woud make sent daa together. 


Yet Schlessinger said, “Well, what would I want to talk to those guys about?” What he was really - 
. ‘aying was that he thought these people had been picked for somewhat strange reasons and the idea 


Hat we all had common problems and thus common interests in approaching these issues was sor 
are Rim ia. T believe he had this atime because he had never ran anything He had these 
various appointed jobs. TO the extent that you could run things by authority, Schlessinger was a 


good manager like Brown. There was another line of thinking that maintained that you really 


needed to work with people This was the Dave Packard method — remember, his technique was 
‘what has been called “management by walking around.” " He walked around plants and talked to the 
people, and they all addressed him as “Hi. + David.” So that is one way to keep close to the peopl 


| and know what's going on. Another way i tthe BrownSchltinge techni, which eto sit wp 
| there at the top and pontificate. "pt Problems, and direct your steno to thoee problems The 


Laird approach was, (We are all in this together. Let's work it out. 


H 8 seoreeary was away, his Under Secretary would be there in his place. It was through tha 
mechanism we all got exposed to each other. | | | 
INTERVIEWER: Now, here in your writen comments is a line that I think is a ver 
quotable phrase. I really think itis & good coe You mentioned you took over as Air Force 
Secretary in your own right just ax the war ended, 20 my tour in te top job consisted of om 
Ds age tn Air Force from the wrckage caused by las of equipment, of morse, and 
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| | MCLUCAS. 
of the reeling that the Air Force had always held that if there was a job to be done, we could do | 
t. And this i is quotable. It Certainly WAS a diffcul time in °73. 
DR. McLUCAS: It was. 
INTERVIEWER: How did you tam ial 
DR McLUCAS: Tm 9% eT did. ceriniy tid. There was a question of how i 
Rmanage Hf You are not going to have the major buys that you once had. In other words, your budget 


Senne eit Ison ae pig tohave a mpl ofpo bce you led everthing tack | 


®° You sep buying irplanes, do you stop training people? Wel, in my view the answer is no. Our 
solution was to scale to fit our resources, In other words, you wouldn't tum things off. You would 
tam them down. M yon bought something, youd ty to bay the bes, and if you developed 
"meting Yo eo te es. You ty foe te pie opened say, 
“Ob, holy hell, we lost that war. We're the bad guys. Everything's going to hell. Too bad.” I ried 
= mh mon De yg 6 dt oa but my attitude was that | 
wed better salvage the best we can out ofthis . | 
INTERVIEWER: Howton he wep theese you lata an pone propane 
that involved them? : ae 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, +m Seting speechless — you know if you haven't ben thinking 
about these issues, > H's hard to come out with specifics, — : 
INTERVIEWER: I could stop here. I've been here almost three hours. Senidisiatadinas 
Pick up that question the next time. 
DR. McLUCAS: Okay, fine. 
INTERVIEWER: You keep those questions 
_ END) 
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MCLUCAS > 
May 7, 1996 


PLACE Dr. McLucas’ home 
SECOND SESSION 


INTERVIEWER: "telat eon we ead shost when you became Seca in you ov 


"Wh. We had waned to tlk about your jb a Ait Frc Sey and of wha it wan ‘You said’ 


” Your leer to me that it consisted of your anemps to salvage an Air Force from the wrectag 
7 ES Bs efoto, of mone and he ing at the Air Force ad sivas te 
there and always had done its job. 
Lat me ak Yo the usin, what things dd you do tbl p mori? Were thea 
specific methods that you used that you can recall? 
DR. McLUCAS: Hl ke me a Wit gt bck in his mood, 1 gas 
INTERVIEWER: Okay. | 
DR. McLUCAS: Twa ing ink of ome of ie ings a woe sing nna 
YOU a copy of “Requiem for» Baremen™ 7 
INTERVIEWER: No. 
DR McLUCAS: I didn't? 


DR. McLUCAS: The article that appeared in Aviation Week [April 25, 1977 issue}, 
ree eat Teng tas nk yo we fig Is this the 
armeie that Gealt with when you left fice? 


a UW A Ww. 
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| , | MCLUCAS 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. | 3 - 
INTERVIEWER: Yes, I got that, | 
~ . DR. McLUCAS: | was Closer to the event at the time of the article, and J remember saying 
something that although we wouldn't have much equipment, it would be Gave We started new 
developments like the F-16. I shouldn't say started. but rather completed. I decided to procure the 
F-16s. I had good cooperation from everybody, | think that airplane's history has shown that it is 
Pretty good airplane. Would you agree with that? 
INTERVIEWER: Yes. I would. | 2, , | | 
OR MELUCAS: It has performed very well for us and for some of our allies So, in my 


ros one thing at was very important was wo hep the front cad ofthe work going, mainly 


on advanced systems, We shouldn't totally stop anything. Take pilot training, for example. Instead 
sarin we ot oo many pl, ad's not ny mor, we lat wae toc 
iar that the schol and the instractor and so forth were sill thee doing ther jot, eve 
hind Yow coud ave argued, I ges, cow them all down. You could age futher tat yn 
would reopen the schools in 5 years. We tried to keep continuity and keep alive the besis and 
Neuy of these various functions, Another thing I did alot of was to speak at various Air Fore 


‘aatons T seemed tobe always rannng hee and there to give morale bulking speeches 


INTERVIEWER: To Air Force people? | 

OR MELUCAS: Yes. Wherever I got an invitation. I gave speeches at the Air For 
Association, at bases, and to various civic groupe. | 

TERVIEWER: Can you recall geting involved in any personnel programs sch a 


women's rights — expanding the role of women in the Air Force? 


DE MELUICAS: Well that was atime when there was quite abit of interes in such things 
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I don't want to say that these were totally new concepts, but I think quite a buildup of activity was 
occurring along those lines about that time. We had the Committee on Excellence at the academies. 


7 hat refered o in any ofthe stat you've got 


INTERVIEWER: No. © 

DR. McLUCAS: There was a committee which was chaired by Bill Clemens which | 
MOUEM was ne of the better things he was associated with. He was not my favorite person. bu 
anyway, ne was chairman of this committe. It was called the Committee on Excellence and i 
Doked atthe academy programs in the different services and the other service postgraduate schools | 
such as those at Monterey and the Air University. We looked at a number of those things, and made 


7 Mpeatos’ Wists to the academies to determine whether the cadets really got a good education or not 


Conmitee members looked atthe mesits and demerit of having an all military faculty or an al 
Civilian faculty, or whatever The Navy tended to be all civilian, while the Air Force and Army | 


tended to be all military. So, we were trying to get a more balanced picture in both cases, We 
Mine tome tox of visog profesoeip arangement at the Ais Force Academy in an ate to 


Seal with this inane. A lot of people did't think it was an issue. In any case, we thought our vis 
woul Probably do a lot to encourage people to focus on quality and s0 forth, aside from the | 
Species that might come out of our wodk. So as I say, we made repeated visits to different places 
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| | MCLUCAS 
women should be pilots. So one of the things that I instituted was the pilot-training program for 
women. I'm not sure enough on the details to say specifically how we pulled it off because it 
happened at the end of my term. But, it was something that I decided we had to do, I got it started 


while I was still there, bo the aca implementation tok place aftr I eft 1 kept in touch alte 7 
bit with ome of the women who were involved in that fst round An interesting thing to me was 7 


it 40 many people who were agnins it initially found tht, when it actually happened, it tuned 
Out to be not that terrible. ‘Tremember several Air Force generals writing to me about how 1 


| screwed up by putting women in cockpits. And I remember writing back in some cases where } 


eres ey a mew Hate hy ein 


‘to have a woman flying a C-6, 


INTERVIEWER: C-130? 
| DR. McLUCAS: Well, the C-130 or a small wily irplan. I think ove is called « 0-6 | 
te oar silt, You et weve syn wow, Wann ao Bing 
the C—141. Soom, we will have women instructors in the fighter training I guess I'm sort of tom 
vy this whole thing myself. On the one hand, you want to make opportanity available and on the 
othe hand, you know it's cing to be controverial. You know tat some people are oing vo rae 
"a6 they did in the case ofthe woman who got killed inthe F-14, Opponents maintained she was 


How fa shold you go? That wa vay ns an 1 ges it wil contin ote ¢ 


" Temember several Air Force generals who were against women pilots at the beginning who came 


back to me later and said privately, ~ onght you had made a mistake, but in retrospect, think 
you did the right thing.” 
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_ two pages missing 


and the twin engine F/A-18, 
| we were saying a twin-engine airplane is a litle les likely to be lost when you have on 
Sagine working, but not two, But, of course, it costs more. So, you can ask: is it cost effective or 
now And then if you tace that oo far, you get into the ise of how moch is «pilot worth, na 
Soult You Spend all he money you have to try 10 maximize the chances of the plo’s sara 
That's one with no answer, of course. | oe a 
INTERVIEWER: Then you get into the issue of better ejection seats 
ON MELUICAS: Right. Bur in any case, we did these various analyses that showed the 


F-16 was better. Then we held the flyofis which studied among other things the data on tarn rates 


etc. The F-16 proved to be more agile. 

INTERVIEWER: What other Prototypes did you get involved with? Did you get involved 

with the A-10? | Oo * 
DR. McLUCAS: That happened when Bob Seamans was in office. 

INTERVIEWER: Yes. | | | | 

‘ OK MELUCAS: He and I had our division of daties and he was the lead officer on th 

SiPltne Twas involved inthe seas that led infor him when other things were happening. He 

Hoek the big decisions. Incideaally, I dont know if we talked about this the last time or not. 1 thik 
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| | MCLUCAS 
we probably did, but there seemed to be a difference between the Air Force and the Navy 
Specifically, and I think also with the Anny. The difference concemed which decisions a Secretary 


. ne Seals soul be ado what ret hey specie the Sec’ invlvennt oi 
Just tolerated it. Of course, each was a different case. 
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MCLUCAS > 


INTERVIEWER: Doesn't your involvement depend somewhat on your area of expertise? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, yes. 

INTERVIEWER: Or your area of interest? | : 

DR. McLUCAS: Thats righ. Bob Seaman, the Secretary who preceded ie, wat a 
acronautical engineer. So he had quite a bit of expertise. He was also avery level-headed person, 
a businessman you might say. So I thought he did a good job. Tom Reed succeeded me. He had 
"ite Oi of time serving inte Air ores and served for only afew moots, [January 2, 1976 to 


- April 5, 1977] [note also that James W. Plummer was Acting Secretary, November 24, 1975 to 


January 1, 1976}. en to Soy meme Reh et fm ue 
Then, the gay who came in after that . . 

INTERVIEWER: Hans Mark? 

PR McLUCAS: No, ohn Stetwon. I never goto know him. Then came His Mack. Han 
Mark was a technical man. He was more of a research type, not a businessman. He was also very 
arrogant. [Note: Reed was succeeded by John C. Stetson April 6, 1977 to May 18, 1979.] But he, 
Hins Mack knew enough about the job, and be had of course, served a term as Under Secretary | 
July 22, 1977 to May 18, 1978] before he moved up. I should say, half a term. That is good 
grounding in itself to be secretary. He certainly had the technical qualifications to make any ; 
decisions. If he made any errors they would have been more coes of judgment than anything else 
* Spess that doesn't necessarily go with whether you are a lawyer o¢ an engineer. 

INTERVIEWER: What you just mentioned sort of mirrored your situation. Vonleae ei: 
be DDRAE befor you team te Under Sas fo four years thn te Sere. 

_ DR. McLUCAS: Yes, both. | 

INTERVIEWER: Did you feel that that was helpfal? 
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cn” Aa fia we hd Bo Callow pond ed nd I eioyed wcing wang 


eGo Wing mtn Thad wi Noy te, tome ire | 


that had been invented by the Navy. 7 
ONTERVIEWER: Was that during the Viemam War’ Oo 
ON MENSAS: Yes FI Nary eo, nd we bong usd often 
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then the A~7 was a Navy creation, And we bought hundreds if not thousands of them. So we had 


_kind of an interest there. 


INTERVIEWER: And then you got the F-15 and F-16, which were not Navy creations, 
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innovative programs do, Then there was the fingerpointing~you know, if we had done this 
ourselves, we wouldn't have had these delays. This is what happens anytime you have a delay in 


Urn POPs Ae Bing 0 find someone ele to blame, I don think the Air Force screwed up | 


; ying on that Program, bot I thnk that we were no beter than the Navy wotld have been | 


solving some of the problems that came up. Everything eventually got resolved, but in the meantime 


_ Tad gone to COMSAT. It turned out that COMSAT was involved in supplying interim systems 


re LHETSAT wat runing lat. So we got quite « boot fom sappyng the Navy wit 
communications services on an interim basis. | a 

INTERVIEWER: On COMSAT’s own satellites? | —— | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, that's right. We were putting up satellites for maritime | 
“Stmnnoatons bat by martin, mean civil, We rented some cpecty tothe Navy and mineged 
® Bete the Navy sotto ear ahead of FLEETSAT. Sth othe Navy pregnan 
Zon ING "8Y, of tying services from COMSAT, and that program is sill going on 

INTERVIEWER: Is it still? a 

OK: MELUCAS: Even though they formed their FLEETSAT and have produced successor 
0 SEBnTSAT, they are sll buying some service from COMSAT. And in some cases, on some o 

INTERVIEWER: On the otiginal satelline,? 

DR. McLUCAS: Right. | 

INTERVIEWER: They are still up there? | 

DR. McLUCAS: We put them up there in °76, and they are still providing service. I mean, 
it’s amazing. a | a. 
MTERVIEWER: Let me just project now into the fatare, do you think more and mor 
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‘MCLUCAS | | 
contractors wil] be supplying the military with this type of service, like this satellite service? 


really sty. Let's see if that coffee is out there. (Break! 
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MCLUCAS | 


icine Secretary of Defense for (Intelligence) (C31). So I talked to him about it, he said, “I think 


it’ $ a good idea. Why don't we do it?” So I said, “Okay, I will. ” We made the decision to declassify 
it, and then when the event came ‘Up- it was atime in the Yom Kippur War, October °73--so, let’s 


say in September, T don't remember for a fact, but let's say it was in September I decided to 


Cecisiy this information and 1 was tking sep to make it available when all of «sudden, i 


October, this war started. * had made a practice of inviting certain reporters to lunch, $0 every few 


months T would have four or five guys come over and have hunch with them for sont of « 


background session. inthis particular instance, the war broke out, and I had some ofthese guys on | 


‘the calendar, * And'we were going on with it.I happened to have some pictures from the Defense . 


Mescorological Satelite Program (DMSP) with me, nd I showed them to these reporters I said, 
“Here's this weather data which has no military significance, theoretically Yet, you can see, looking 


she Middle East, here are the oilfields and the Sinai Peninala, and you can see the flares from 


the refineries. You look at them one day and then you compare what you see with the picture from 
the net dy und you se tha some ofthe flac ae sl there and some are gone The refineries 
Dave been knocked out. And I said, here's a picture taken with such poor quality as far as picure 
my comsemnes tat You would think it had no military significance, and yet you can get data from 
Xa WHER refineries are working and which ones arent.” And they ssi “That's terribly 
interesting. How about giving me a copy.” 1 ssid, “Tl have some copies made for you.” 

Later I was talking to Jerry W. "PHedbeim [Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), Apri 


13, 1973) in the Secretary of Defense's fice, and told hm the soy. He said, “You don't want 


t» give those guys those pictures”. . He said, “That's military — — that’s hot inside information.” Well, 


{jst amanged not to deliver them, and then a month or two Ines we released them 


INTERVIEWER: Then by releasing the pictures, you had to release the recognition, o 
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rather the acknowledgement, of the satellite? | | | 
| DR. McLUCAS: That's right. That was a great thing, satellites for research purposes. One 


| iieresting thing about them is that they fly that polar orbit. You know, the weather pictures that 


PON eS on TN st nig ae ll taken from the equator 40 you don't see the poles. But those polar 
satellites are looking down alll the time, " and & good fraction of the pictures show the aurora. So, if 


W's winter in the norther hemisphere, you are looking atthe aurora borealis, and if t's winter 


the southern hemisphere, you see the aurora australis. That's terribly interesting research data having 
to do with our weather and so forth If you are not flying a satellite, you get no conception of what 
ts Hk boca the aor thre T don't know what fraction of time, but, let's say, 50% of the 


if you look at the poles. Additionally, the satellite moves around. It's over on this side of the pole, | 


and then it changes to the other side Tis is jast another example of a program that is too 


| Shen’ Secu dat cannot be propery nae 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 
INTERVIEWER: You meetioed tht Pil Whitaker thong tht you might be incing 


yourself between him and the secretary Twas wondering, do you mean the Secretary of Defeas 


when you were Secretary of the Air Force? 
DR. McLUCAS: No-T meu when ot Under Sacre of te Ai Fre 
INTERVIEWER: And Whittaker was the . 
DR. McLUCAS: Yon con yt Bob Seman ws hielo, wy sew 
1» Fe through me to deal with Bob Seamans? I think that is what worried him, that | was just trying 
to establish a hierarchy. ee a I didn't want him to think be had to talk to me 
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about it before going to Seamans. 
__ INTERVIEWER: What Position did Whittaker hold? 
DR. McLUCAS: He was Assistant Secretary for Logistics and Installations 
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Outside contractor working for the Air Force was learning how to keep up with the organization. 
INTERVIEWER: Did it change? | 
DR. McLUCAS: By the time you learned how to work with an organization, | let's Say at 

Wright Field, which became Wright Patterson Air Force Base, they reorganized So all the people 


: I thought I knew, * And! what slots they were in, and who I should see on a contract matter, and who 
- Lahould see on a technical matter, 4nd so forth would change. Everytime I would got it straightened 
| out, the managers would change it. And so Thad a "bad taste in my mouth" about reorganizing. It 
secmned that every new commander thought thatthe previous one had done it wrong, so he woul 


change it to his way. The next guy who came in would tum the organization another way Iwas 
suspicions of using organizational changes to try to accomplish something. Tm saying all this 


“Se Gon remember eng imposed when became te Seca tat we should chang ihe 


Organization. . 

INTERVIEWER: You wanted to keep it the way it was? 

DR. McLUCAS: Unless it was screwed up. 

INTERVIEWER: I was just thinking did you ever have an idea that you wanted to add 
another Assistant Secretary? Could you have used a new deputy or a new assistant? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, Fm not sare whether this is an addition or not. I had severa 
assistants when I was Under Secretary. Thad, of course, the NRO satellite reconnaissance program, 
snd Thad an assistant for that. And I had an assistant for international programs, and then I had an 
assistant for electronics-related programs. So [had a total of three of these guys. I'm trying to think — 
ft mise fe oan in bc els ot pony ae he ry | 
Was sO special. He was just an electronic genius, and I felt that it was a way to recognize his 
SMnee te ve him «le more sats and 2 line more infhence But, basically, I caw no need 
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to spend much time reorganizing. 
INTERVIEWER: I wan to tm back othe gntip business which you memoned wi 

regard to Vietnam. You mentioned that you had backed up Dr Seamans on this mater. ad in 


| ini deiad 


DR. McLUCAS: Well, think we both were very enamored with th idea ofa gunhip. You 
me Cening wit Sort ofa differen type of warfare in Viet. Most ofthe history of U.S war 
Pepin ie St century bas been Enrope-rientated. Our moa lily involvement was going 
OM ans the Rossians and that, most key in a Baropean scenaria | 

(END TAPE 3, SIDE 1) 
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(BEGIN TAPE 3, SIDE 2) 
_ INTERVIEWER: We were talking about Vietnam. 
DR. McLUCAS: We were mainly preparing for a war in Europe when we got involved i 


Vietnam. The scenarios ae so diferent. Many ofthe weapons that you have are not very well 
‘miedo the new arena. You have gota ot of small targets You are in a situation where tracks 


Fikering the supplies into Vietam are very important targets. And there were other targets of 
comparable scale. So you need to attack them individually, or else you are not going to hit many 
at all. Carpet bombing and those things jut did't have much effec. So the gunship seemed like 


| Ht was tailor-made for that environment. You had a relatively cheap airplane; therefore, you could | 


buy quite a few of them if you wanted to. They could capitalize on some night-vision equipment 


‘infrared systems. The gunship combined all those seeing devices, and along with the high rate of 


fie gums, it really seemed like a good idea. We spent quite a bt of ie trying to accelerate the 7 
arrival of those aircraft in the theater. We got classified reports back, and that spoke to the fact that 7 
they seemed to be doing their job. 

INTERVIEWER: You listed in your letter that you sent me a whole lst of individuals that | 
7 deat wit hea you wee Sastry tn Under Sot the hice. Cou yon mento 
more about these people? | 

DR. McLUCAS: What kind of people? 

INTERVIEWER: Wal, Tbe is of hem here — he poole you meno you de 
with. Oh, yes, you mentioned John Warner and Stan Rezor. 

DR. McLUCAS: Rezor, Secretary of the Amy. 

INTERVIEWER: Johnny Foster, Me! Curry, Dick Helms, all these guys here, and you 
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_ Mentioned Schlesinger before, How about Eddie Hebert, and George Mahon, and Senator Proxmire? 


_ DR McLUCAS: Right, - 
INTERVIEWER: How about with some of the contractors that you held, like Northrop, and 


_. McDonnell? 


Derace secretaries had not been accesible to the contactors. You know, some people can aks 


: Tue t cate that if you seem to be geting too clos to the contractor, you are in effec in bed wi | 


com tnt 08 8s tevin he increas of th goverment. You ae bing warped ot ed 
ruber than secving the government's needs 1 always felt I could cope with that, and therefore 1 
Pelcved Thad more to gin by talking withthe contactors md ding with them dry hn | 
17 BOE Gough intermediaries and sort of frezing them ot. Itong you had more to gin 


7 Vy iting the contractors know what you wanted and holding them tothe terms of the contract en 


Som an You did by tying wo distance yourself and by being high and mighty and sanding 
sorte fy 0 ea. wat my ts py tt oa shuld mx, 
Tes ost what they 00 as their biggest challenge, and determine whether you could do anything 
sows em. Als, we cond let the contractors understand what we want and whether we are happy 


Sr tmnMPPY. A Jot of times we are unhappy. Let's make sure they know that fsthand and ty and 


get them to shape up. That was my general attinde. 
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INTERVIEWER: So, you dealt with the man directly? | 
_ DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 
INTERVIEWER: Can you recall any instances where you felt mistreated by these 
contractor Or wher they tied to use you more han you waned tobe wad? | 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, there is no example that comes to my mind, right now. 
INTERVIEWER: You kept a balance? 
DR. McLUCAS: I tried to. I remember reaming out one guy. He came in to my office with 
a big giad-hander approach T guess he had heard I was a friendly person. He was running way late 
on this particular tem. So he came into my office, and we went trough the usual pleasantics of 
“I saw old Joe last week" or whatever. We got to the subject of his contract, and I said, "There is 
one thing I want you to tell me. If you were grading yourself on how good a job you are doing for 
ne what grade would you give yourself” He was sort of taken aback. He finally ssid, "T guess 1 


_- got a C minus." I responded, "Well. that tells it all right there. ‘When are you going to shape up?" 
| He did and I didn't have to lecture him. I had to point out that I knew what the status of his work 


Was, and that it wasn't satisfactory, and he had better get on with it. Well, his work finally tamed 


out sgt. At the mee had come to see me, be was way behind schedale and raming out of 
‘money. We gave him a little more money. Looking back on the contract later, we paid 50 percent 


too mmch for the product, but it lasted twice as long as it was contracted for. So, we got our 
ome) Sworn: | 

INTERVIEVER: So you sreshed The example Gt comet 1 mind is Ate 
Barrows, the first Under Secretary of the Air Force, who got into a discussion with some contractors 
who asked him "Why don't you like us?" and "Why do you keep saying bed things about us?” 
Barrows response was, “We didn't say anything bad about you. We just think you are a bunch of 
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cheap, chiseling thieves.” [Laughter] | Just wondered if there were any similar incidents that 


happened to you. That's what I was looking for. That sort of thing. 


DR. McLUCAS: That's &@ good story. | | 
INTERVIEWER: It’s in my book on the Secretary of the Air Force. You are talking about 


Jack Ryan here. I'm pulling these questions from the write-up you sent me. By the way, I will have 


this interview transcribed, I'l Work on it and put the proper names in, and thea Tl! send it to you 
for your editorial comments. Do you think that Jack Ryan thought there was too much interference 
“senena ihe civilian side of Secretariat nto Air Force matters? Do you recall anything about tha 


Mei Nn Gea with them. Aboot the time I stared fling good about his comments, be sx 
“Of course, I'm not saying that that’s necessarily to the good." He said, "You're more involved, but 


To Dest 8 good thing” I ntepea his broadly. In oer word, he wasn’ sacking 


mm Ne was atacking the general concep that if Secrotares were involved, things would be hemes 


nnn People bllove Secretaries have something to ofr, 0 you might as well take avanag o 
™ Butte had sen lt of gays who would inte and throw their weight rnd bt hey eat 


Cnano™ what hey were taking about That's the way neproted iI know he wan taking 
"pots # me, bat was speaking in geneal tems, Who Inows now what he had in mind, but tar, 
the way I interpreted it. | 7 | 
TERVIEWER: Do you believe thatthe civilian side ofthe Secretariat can help the Air 
Force on the Hill, in Congress? | _ 
OE MELUCAS: Ob ys, Ido 1 hin this is one ofthe biggest areas for adding credibly 
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Civilians are what makes it a civilian-controlled establishment, and, as such, they can be a bit more 
objective about certain things. When they go to the Congress, they are not necessarily trying to get 
more promotions for the admirals and so forth, therefore, they may have greater credibility. Of 
Course, Wat's a broad statement. I think there are many military officers that would tell you that's 


the way the Service Secretaries should spend their timeballyhooing for the services and being a 


front man and giad-hander and so forth rather than trying to get into the substance of a program. | 
I think there’s a role for both. Secretaries have a role to critique and modify the programs and a 
role to defend those programs on the Hill and elsewhere In other words, the Secretaries can be 


| public relations people for the services. I thought one of my principal roles was to accept dates to 


give speeches and to talk about the military and why they need support and 0 forth like to think 
{was never being conned iat making aid def forthe wvicee Without knowing what Iwas 


talking about. 


___ INTERVIEWER: Well, I would think that your prior service as the Under Secretary and 
DDRAE would make it less likely that you could be conned. You probably had a history longer 
than some of those generals did of dealing with matters on the Secretariat level. You said you had 
* SY food raion with Geonge Brown. How often did you meetin citer of your offic? 


| Was it often? 


DR. McLUCAS: I would say quite often, maybe three times a week. It would either be 
in a joint meeting or a joint briefing or session or we would have lunch together or go up on the 
Hill. We appeared together in different circumstances, and we worked together under various | 
arrangements. We got certain briefings, and, of course, some briefings he wanted to have himself 
snd be didat want me around. I don’ know how many of those there were, but [know that in mos 
ofthe sessions he had with the other generals, I was not incnded, 
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sce. He was Chief a year, I guess. Is that right? 


| MCLUCAS 
_ INTERVIEWER: That's he air sat mostings | 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. And we never tied to hom in on any ee tises Meetings. a 
I thought, an excellent relationship, mutual respect, candor. 
INTERVIEWER: Did you have any joint OSAF/Air Staff meetings with your Assistant 


os Secretaries and some of the Air Force generals? 


DR. McLUCAS: I don't think we did. Not specifically as such. 
INTERVIEWER: Tat might be recat imovaton with Shai Wid, = 


Secretary of the Air Force 


DR. McLUCAS: They have combined a lot of things that were seperate when we wer 


_ there. I don't know if it is good or bad. vane wns done mainly for manpower savings and | 


probably it's been effective. I don't know. 
INTERVIEWER: Thee & probaly sch shming of inform. End on 


| relationship continue with George Brown when he became Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 


DR. McLUCAS: Yes. but T guess I wasn't around long after he became Chairman, Let me 


ie aed 


INTERVIEWER: | think so. T have got that right here, : Brown, Chief of Staff — yes, August 
1973 to June of 1974. Just about — less than a year, and then Jones came in. | 

DR. MELUCAS: Olay, 10 Idd have a year with him ts Chinn. Wel, can wy 
Si tna We were elon fod tems, bot I doot remember any speci T had a very high 
opinion of him and I think he did of me. 

INTERVIEWER: How about the relationship between the DOD and the Air Force during 
Your tenure? Did any ofthe Asstt Secretaries of Defense step o sas ther authority ove 
OF OSAE Aetanet Secor? That's meee slong the ines of «communion sme, 
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DR. McLUCAS: All T can say is that thee is quite a bit of it occured The OSAF | 
Assistant Secretaries dealt directly with the Assistant Secretaries of Defense like DDR&E, for 
example. Hes mot an Asa Sesrety of Dts, bt e's sr of super sia. The OSAP = 
Assistant Secretaries directly with the DOD Assistant Secretaries about many issues without going 
through me, sot Tnever bad amy problem with that tgs 1 wasn to senive to that type of 
organization. I wasn't up tight about it. | | 

INTERVIEWER: I asked that question because of Gene Zackert who served as Assistant 


Secretary of the Air Force under Stuart Symington and Thomas K. Finieter before becoming 
Secretary of the Air Force in 1961. - He told me that he had more power as Assistant Secretary under | 


Symington than he did as Secretary of the Air Force under McNamara. All those various pieces of 
legislation Iayered the authority of the Secretary of Defense over the Service Secretaries I posed 
that question to numerous people, and you wouldnt have any prior knowledge of what it had been 


like. Zackert was the only Air Force Secretary that had tht knowledge and could assezs how ih 7 
| Power ofthe service secretaries had been dismantled or layered. That's why I ask the question. But 


You have no knowledge of how your powers have been diminished, then you don't fel like you 
have lost anything. So, "#2 Your experience would the Assistant Secretris of Defense come int 
your office to visit and conduct business or whatever? | | 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 

[INTERVIEWER: And you bad proty good sce the Sacey of Defense when you 
wanted it? 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes, my access was very good, but I was not necessarily typical I think 


| with Mel Laird I was. Of course, I wasn't Secretary when he was there, but, as Under Secretary 
‘aso afr Be Semen hd wat engi cl Me Lat i in 
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_ once or twice a week on other things, and then I was in his office for our own scheduled meetings. 
os {met with Mel Laird every Friday for breakfast, and so that was not Air Force, but, you might sy, 
‘the same thing. rn her 69 Tcouk lk to hrm about this and that, and be maintained a prety 7 


open door as far as I was concerned. "think be did so with the other Service Secretaries, as well. 
His successor was Jim Schlesinger, who was quite different. I had good access to Jim Schlesinger, 
Pat ot the impression thatthe ther secrets didnot became he was much more stndof 
"uh them. He was an arrogant type of a person and tended to- what's a good way to put it? He 
did not suffer fools gladly. Unless you had something important to talk to im about, he did't wan 
to see you. He did't want to sit and talk forthe hell of i | 

INTERVIEWER: Not a people person. 

DR. McLUCAS: Right. 

| INTERVIEWER: Soto what do you wtb your god rapt with him hatte ther 
Service Secretaries didn't have? 

DR. McLUCAS: {out want overpay tht, bot thas te imprenon Thad was nin | 
that he and I had worked together before, when Iwas running NRO. He was — I don't know what 
ne ite was-but he was a director st OMB [Office of Management snd Budge) He had big hunks 
Of programs tundemeath the head of OMB. He was sort of like the number two man, So he and I 


dealt wit the NRO budge, for example, and we had expsionce working together on tha Tn fae 


that's the reason he wanted to pick me as Secretary. I was leaving the Pentagon when he came over, 


and he called me up and said, “Look, don't leave. T want you to stay on as Secretary.” And I said © 


thad taken a job somewhere else, and he said, “Cancel it.” ” Anyway, the reason that he was saying 


| this to me was that he knew me. He didn't know these other people. So, I had a closer working 


een ii nme eying hin on yh ng coi Ml Lai’ 
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MCLUCAS | | _ we: 
practice of holding meetings with all the Service Secretaries. And his response was, “Why should 
INTERVIEWER: So I guess they were discontinued? 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes, they were discontinued. 
INTERVIEWER: I'm going to bring up the issue of laser-guided a our 
capability. You served through the period as Under Secretary and as Secretary. ikea Was sear 
opinion of the contribution of ser guided bombs wo Linebacker I and how mach interest di 


| Secretary of Defense Laird or President Nixon have in lasr-guided bombing? 


DR. McLUCAS: A lot of instances don't come to mind, but my impression i, they had a 
lot of interest. Not specifically in nsers, but in precision weapons. It was the idea that you could 
attack targets and expect to hit them. thought that laser-guided bombs were a great application and 
that they could be part of a big improvement in our ability to deal with combat situations. A lot of | 
People, incnding me, thoughn that uring the frst half of the Vietnam War we essentially wasted | 
most of the weapons that we dropped. We were generally dealing with relatively small targets, and | 


Fcc a aaa incense 


was the name of that bridge that . . 
| INTERVIEWER: The Thanh Hoa bridge? It's in North Vietnam 
| DR. McLUCAS: Yes. The bridge we attacked time after time, and they kept repairing it, 


| and we are using, say, an F105 and a dumb bomb, and we get within 200 feet of it, and it’s just 


as though we didn't.drop anything. You had to drop on the pylon or it didn't do any good. 
In the meantime you are exposing quite a few aisplanes to antiaircraft fire to drop a bomb 


that isn't going to hit. It was a woefully inadequate response. With the laser-guided weapon, on the 
| other hand, you could actually hit the bridge and avoid exposing all those airplanes to enemy fire. | 
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INTERVIEWER: Then, you thought it was worthwhile to pursue further research? 
DR. McLUCAS: Yes. I guess we finally got it right i in the Gulf War. But there you had a 
lot of things in your favor. Alot ofthe tages in Ig sort of stood ou, but in Vietnam many of 
the targets were hidden or partially hidden, You also usually had bad weather against you. You 


were usually trying to get into an area not totally visible and fleeting in nature, The Gulf War we 


had many highly visible fixed targets. Our precision weapons changed the whole name of the game. 
ee ie aerate wl i we have ame eo ch fom the Gulf War beast 
next war will probably be different still. . —_ 

INTERVIEWER: Yes. Speaking here about the issue of close air support weaponry and 


| mission as it pertains to both the Army and the Air Force; what can you recall about this question | 


OF Gove tir support with the Army? Do they want if? Do we want to keep it? Do you recall 
anything that happened in your tenure about that? | 

DR. McLUCAS: Well there had been quite 8 bit of discussion about Forwan! Air 
Controllers. There is a continuing Air Force attempt to be supportive and a continuing Army 
Cmstration about not geting as mach close air sport as is wanted. This isa volatile situation. The 
Ais Force i ting cv for making certain improvement, md not ping credit became they. 
didn't make enough improvements. I have trouble with specifics. I jast have general impressions 
at this stage about how well that went. 

INTERVIEWER: The A-10 was stated before your taure as Secretary. Was the Army 


satisfied with it when the Air Force got the sircrafv? Was the Air Force happy with it 


DR. McLUCAS: In general, yes; the Air Force was pleased with it. It had a lot of fire 
INTERVIEWER: It was good for the European environment; but it was not well suited for 
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an open field although it did well in the Gulf War. 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes. That's correct. 

INTERVIEWER: Are there any other weapons systems here that you would like to expand 
upon such as the AWACS, B12 | 

DR. McLUCAS: The AWACS, yes. 

INTERVIEWER: Did you have much to do with the AWACS? 

DR. McLUCAS: Well, it was in development | a 

INTERVIEWER: wa inking tt or gm stn expt, you wel ve 


Particular interest in that 


DR. McLUCAS: As a matter of fact, the AWACS was, I thought a tour de force. We took 
a very difficult problem and sort of bulled our way through it and finally got a working system. The 
technology was always marginal. We had been working on AWACS for 15~20 years, and the whole 


Wea was if you conld do the Doppler radar well enongh, than you could get moving targets aguinst 


a fixed background. Yet if the platform on which you were obtaining the data is moving also, 
then everything is a moving target—everything around you is moving with respect to you, and you 
have got to sort out the difference in motion, which is usually slight. We had to determine the 
difference between the ground, which is moving at 300 knots, and the road vehicle which is moving 


at 310 knots. Of course, we never could cut it quite that close, but we could get it down to maybe | 


20-30 imots. Airplanes are relatively easy to see becanse the difference in the speed of the airplane 
versus the ground was easier to determine. The difference of the track on the ground, as seen from 
the AWACS, i dificult problem. And 10 you need prety good sine tuck to generate enough 
of an echo to permit you to distinguish a moving truck from the ground. 

At any rate, it was always sort of a marginal thing, and it was so marginal it wasn't worth 
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doing for 10 years or whatever. We mally got better at it, and our efforts finally culminated i in the 


AWACS, and we spent billion on it. The airplane was terribly expensive, but we finally got it up 


and flying. I thought it was a very valuable product, and since you are dealing with an almost 
mca problem, gt i's mt eng we pent 0 mach on tee We evr it 
running. It was an impressive airplane. | | | 

: I remember taking the Shah through one day, and he was trying to buy everything in town 
you know, F—15s. We were showing off our F-15s, the Navy was showing off F-14s, and we were 


| thowing off AWACS and an F-15 under less than ideal conditions, which I thought was stupid of 7 


us. Me bad an F°15 at Andrews Air Force Bate, and he came out to look a it. Since he's a plot 
he wanted to see the thing fly, and so did we. The F-15 was just sitting out there near the runway 
on the ramp, and it was tamed in such a way that here was a til wind and they could’ get the 


| mee Hanes Se ey Saal tre the spline arom wd it are ight wp, and be this | 


demo flight. 

We then took the AWACS up with the Shah on board, and showed him some targets I 
remember I had my hand around his shoulder, ea ae aaah et ene aa 
you're not supposed to touch the Shah. 

INTERVIEWER: Did be mind? 

DR. McLUCAS: No, he was concentrating on what we were doing. 

INTERVIEWER: Did he say Ill buy two? [laughter} 

DR. McLUCAS: Yeah, right. 

INTERVIEWER: Was this like 1974, or 19757 

DR. McLUCAS: I guess, 1974. I'm not sure. 

INTERVIEWER: How about the B-1? Do you recall anything about that? It was in its earty 
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Stages of development when you were there. 
DR. McLUCAS: I remember the B~1's development phase seemed to go on forever. I think 


- it began in 1970, and all the details ofthe contract and so forth took a long time to work out. When 
we finally started work on it, we kept coming up against various problems. I remember one day, 


which would have been about °74, I called up Russ Dougherty [Gen Russell E. Dougherty SAC 


Commander, August 1974-July 1977}, who was heading the Strategic Air Command, and I said, 


“We're having trouble.” The B-1 bas an expendable capsule — an ejectable capsule—and it is 
overrunning like mad in development costs. Rockwell wanted another $300 million or s0 to 


complete it, and I don't think it's worth it. In fact, it got to the point where if we add anymore 


money to this expensive development, we are in danger of losing the program. We are just about 


at the stage where we can cither keep the B-1, Or we can get the capsule, And he said, “Mr. 
Secretary, let's keep the B-1 going. Forget the capsule.” Anyway, that was just one of the many 


crises that arose. nae comm Sas ema Corer com i, ba sopped vega But 
that was a political move, I feel. | 

INTERVIEWER: That's when we had the hollow force. 

DR. McLUCAS: He xt his campaign on renning against the B-1 Of coune, when Reagan 


came back in, he restarted it 


INTERVIEWER: Are there any other weapon systems you would like t mention that you 


worked with? You mentioned the A~10. We've got that. The F-15, F-16, AWACS, and the B—1. 


How about the YC-14 and YC-15? I think we mentioned them earlier 
_ DR. McLUCAS: think we did. I was very happy with chat program. I always thought that 3 


we teed o be short co sift, an ny in, we cold do meting bet pit woud be 


good. 
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| | MCLUCAS 
INTERVIEWER: Now, you left in 75; was that because of the new Administration? 

DR. McLUCAS: No. It was just Jerry Ford’s decision. This reminds me of an incident that 

came up. im Schlesinger left the Pentagon roghly the ame day 1 i My actions seemed to be 


| moving a little ahead of his, by maybe a week or two. I was traveling when I got a call onthe 


airplane. T was on a C~140, » and the steward came back and said, “You've got a phone call.” | 
Pets pe oem wt Cel od aig fom At Fre One. He wat 
© you about going to the FAA.” I told him, Well, I'm just about to land here, (I forgot where I 
was — UP in Kansas, somewhere in the middle of the country), I said, “Could I call you as soon 


_-& we land, in five minutes?” He replied, “Fine.” ” We landed, and I asked the guys to get him on | 
- the phone again. "Mood there and talked to him for 10or 15 minutes about why he was asking me 
- to do this. T ended the conversation saying, “Let me think about this.” His rationale was that he 


Cond Bt lots of people who wonld like to be Secret of te Air Fore, bathe had found 


| anyone he wanted to be head of the FAA. 


_ INTERVIEWER: Head of FAA? 

DR. McLUCAS: Yes t head the FAA. and who was qualified. He had lots of people whe | 

mun Oe Job bet none that be flt was qualified. So be finally ted to one of the assistants, in 
tht case it was Don Rumsfeld, and said, Tell me who is aleady in the Government service who 
would be qualified? It was then that they came up with my name. The thought was, now here’s a 
guy — you know, +I yon being a guy in from the outside you've got to go up to confinmation snd | 
wh (his siuff—take a guy who is already inside, all you have got to do is move him from A to B 


| ‘als what be was saying to me. It took awhile for that to dawn on me, that I did't really have 
any options. So F called him back in a day or so and said, “I understand what you want me to do, 


bt hs ping to be i ao ce for me And he said, Ob, no it’s the same rank jb, and 
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it's just the place where I need you much more. | replied, “Well, itis certainly going to appear as 
& demotion to everybody in town who knows the Air Force.” ” He asked, “What can I do to erase 
that impression?” I told him, “One thing you could do is swear me in at the White House and 
Sepuin everyone that thsi nota case of being Licked ups or something lite tat, but tha 


-you need me at the FAA.” He said, “Tl do it,” and that's what happened. 


. INTERVIEWER: Did he hve sean ele in mind for Secretary of the Ai Force 
DR. McLUCAS: Not really, but he knew a lot of people wanted the job. 
INTERVIEWER: How long did you say atthe FAA? | 
DR. McLUCAS: Well, that was in November, and I left in April 1977—about a year and 
a half. One of the arguments I was making to President Ford was, look, the presidential term is 
almost over, ; why not let me serve out my tour, and so forth. And, he was saying, “No, the term 
is not almost over. Besides Tim going to ran and get reelected, so T am asking you to take the job 
for five years.” mel on ate wns sighty wrong on hs prion abot the election, 
INTERVIEWER: When you let the FAA whee did you go 
DR. McLUCAS: To COMSAT. | 
INTERVIEWER: To COMSAT, and then you stayed there for how many years 
DR. McLUCAS: Eight years. 
INTERVIEWER: And then you retired? 
‘DR. McLUCAS: Yes. 
INTERVIEWER: Is there anything else that you think I missed here that you wart t; talk 
DR. McLUCAS: I don't know. I'l drop you a note if I de. | | 
INTERVIEWER: I think those are all the questions I have. I really appreciate your time, 
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1 | sir, and I will get this back to you. Thank you, very much. 
2 | (END) 
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REQUIEM FOR A BUREAUCRAT BY "JOHN L. MCLUCAS — This article appeared i in the April 
25, 1977, edition of Aviation Week. | 


| Recently, a new Presiden took the oath of office and in an instant 2,000 high-level officials were 


over age in grade. “someon ining my comming Pret Fr, “T's 
a document of historical interest only.” 
| ‘The new Cable sve is manda fo th new Pino invoke new pti 


| effect, to wipe out the mistakes of the previous Administration. And the Cabinet and the new group 
“of appointees who will be brought into the White House and the departments and agencies will 
| cngnge with messianic al intighing the wrongs which they inherited from the previous group. 


As a member of the old group. | know what it’s like to come in with a new group and to 


-Bive one's best to try to comect the mustakes ofthe previous Administration, In fact, Ihave joined | 


me Rew group twice, having served two years in a mid-level position daring the Kennedy 
Administration and two years on the intemational staff of NATO in Paris. In 1969, I came down 
to Join the new team which was going to get us out of Vietnam. 

_ Living in the Boston area, as Iwas atthe time, I had grown impatient with the Jobnso, 
Administration which I felt was hopelessly bogged down in Southeast Asia, incapable of winning 
the war, * Yet 50 Dound by the past that there was no way out. I was approached by the Laird. Packard 
team in the Pentagon in January, 1969, + and asked to serve with a group which was committed to 


| getting us out of Vietnam in some reasonable manner. I soon decided to cast my lot with them, over | 


the advice and objections of family and friends. T took a job as Under Secretary of the Air Force 
and later as Secretary. Uprooting the family from the pleasant town of Concord, Mass, I came to 
Washington © take job at hal the pay and tice te working hous, beping manage rescues 
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-MCLUCAS © 


‘Slowly the team managed to get on top of most of the problems we had inherited: inflation- 


_ Widden programs like the F-1]] a and the C-SA, and increasing frustrations in the military because 


of the we-won ‘let-you-win-but-we-won' t-let-you-out approach to the war. It was an uphill fight 
because ofthe countrywide atmosphere of mupicion and eymiciam A policy of reducing American 
involvement was constructed under the term “Vietnarnization” of the war. 

But, it became ‘rH we wee The ply of ig Amc 


| involvement moved too slowly for the public’s taste. We wrestled with the problems of maintaining | 


Be ctctive military force wien the military was unpopular at home and beset by growing Sovie | 
Power am mibence abroad, daring a time of decreasing military budgets, rapidly shrinking | 
Se POweT nk! Phasing Out of a major fraction of our ships and aircraft. Procurements shrank to es 


a nines ong ding tig tap — ne yur be A For 


bought only 73 airplanes. 
‘ detibeemte decision was taken to modemize the weapons, airplanes, support systems etc. 


aud bear investments in RAD (rscarch and development) were made to develop «new hr Fe, - 


atray of aircraft — the F-15, AWACS (E~3A), A-10, B~1, F-SE, F-16. Even though fewer systems 
Wowld be ought they would be the best Siar decisions were made nthe Navy for new cae, 


cruisers and submarines. “pew wreeraion of paces was developed for commmnicatos 


weather observation, missile warning and intelligence. 
| in spite ofthe trauma of Vietnam and forced one-third cat of military manpower, Watergate 
ani MaMMPPYsfermath, below the morale an effctvences ofthe military wa preserved and 
Now those of us who came to Washington cight years ago have some new decisions to 
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MCLUCAS | | 
make, new lives to create, new jobs to be sought an an evaluation to be rendered: was it worth it? | 
Did we contribute © solving the monstrous problems of the period, or were we a part ofthe 
problem? Would the country be better off if we had remained where we were? Would we be better 
off It is hard to be objective The country has lost its innocence. So have we. The country has been 


shaken to its foundations. But it has endured. The Bicentennial was a happy respite from the great | - 


time of troubles. Now we must go on. Many of us came to Washington with the optimism that 
permet new Administration Many of ws ha ben dnione by the promis of Cameo 


_ and Great Society, Now we are even further disillusioned. Neither Democrats nor Republicans have | 
OnE meepel ca mites when we weal the Bay of Pigs, Vistum, Cambodia, Weep, 
congressional sex scandals and all the rest. | 


And now the new group is in town ready to clean up the mess they inherited. And those 


of'us who came eight years ago are on the way out. We had our chance, We won some and los 


some. We have some successes for which we will get credit, some which are called mistakes, but 
Will Inter be known as successes, plus some real mistakes which will never be corrected. 
Was it worth it? I may never know, bof Thada ted, Td probably regret not having done 


meen ee 
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